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A PREFACE FOR ADVENT" 


RULY fitting it is and just, 
Right and conducive to our well-being, 
Ever to give thanks to Thee: 
Holy Lord, 
Almighty Father, 
Everlasting God. 
For to Thee alone is thanks properly due, 
For Thou only art good and unchanging. 
We beseech Thee to hear our entreaties, 
Showing to Thy Church 
That mercy for which she prays, 
Manifesting to Thy people 
The mystery of the incarnation 
of Thy only-begotten Son, 
The wonderful sacrament of His coming; 
That the people of every nation 
May stand together in perfect accord, 
As the prophet foretold, 
Having received the dignity of adoption 
Which provides them with the certainty 
of truth. 
May all this be done 
Through Christ our Lord, 
Through whom the angels praise Thy majesty, 
The Dominions adore Thee, 
Before whom even the Powers stand in awe, 
The heavens and heavenly Virtues, 
The Cherubim and blessed Seraphim 
Unite to celebrate their joy. 
We pray Thee, 
Let our voices also be joined to theirs 
Evermore praising Thee and saying: 
Holy, holy, holy.... 





is! | 





"Translated from the Gregorian Sacramentary, by Mr. John Saindon, student 
r St. John’s Seminary, Collegeville. 
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ABBOT ILDEFONS HERWEGEN (1874-1946) | sfiect 
such 
N September 2, 1946, the Right Reverend Idefons| larly 

Herwegen, Abbot of Maria Laach since 1913, went} oxert 

to his eternal reward. It is not an easy task, ‘adie 

for a monk of his own abbey who has lived with sub jee 

him through many years, to give a true picture of W 

this “‘great prince, abbot, and lawgiver,”’ as one who has known! Maria 
him intimately rightly called him. In a periodical dedicated to 2 medit 
deeper knowledge and understanding of the liturgy it will suffic 
to describe briefly the place Abbot Herwegen held for so many 
years in the so-called liturgical movement, which began with Dom ouls, 
Prosper Guéranger of Solesmes, was taken up by the Congregation progr: 
of Beuron in such centers as Beuron, Marédsous, and Louvain, and fos of 





seclus 
wante 


finally brought to world-wide recognition by the late Abbot opr 
Ildefons. bic 
sub jee 

No one starts from nothing except God. It requires, however, | thems 


the potentialities of a leader to translate a personal inspiration} develo 
into a living force among his own generation. Peter Herwegen,|of mo 
as he was christened, received his first inspiration for the liturgy|omm 
from his pastor at home and from the liturgical solemnities in, Prolog 
the archdiocese of Cologne which has an ancient tradition in anid the 
ters liturgical. His love of the liturgy, conceived in his early boy-|fow f 
hood, was developed in Seckau Abbey, where he finished the} the Cl 
humanities as an Oblate, and in Maria Laach, where the then|bot H 
Abbot, Fidelis von Stotzingen, now Abbot-Primate of the Bene-| treasuz 
dictine order, was untiring in inculcating into the hearts of hisjthe dc 
monks the principle which the Beuronese Congregation had! found: 
adopted from the Canons of the Middle Ages: ‘“‘Propter chorum|:tays 
fundati sumus — We have been established for the choir service.’ {mport 
After his ordination Dom IIdefons enlarged his knowledge of}o, he 
the liturgy through his studies at Rome, Marédsous, and Bonn.|0 our 
His fundamental views on the life of the Church as expressed injiays h 
her liturgy were formed through an intensive study of the works)ife is | 
of the famous Rhenish theologian, Matthias Jos. Scheeben, which By | 
are arousing considerable interest in our day in this country. Likefoping 
Scheeben, Abbot Herwegen was mentally and spiritually deeplyjnison 
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ABBOT HERWEGEN 


46) iflected by the last emanations of the “Spdtromantik™ which had 
sch a tremendous hold on Catholic scholars and artists particu- 
[Idefons| larly in the first half of the nineteenth century, but continued to 
3, went] exert its influence even into the twentieth century. How much the 
k, even! liturgical revival of these centuries is influenced by it would be the 
ed with] subject of a very instructive study. 
ture of] When, in 1913, Dom Ildefons Herwegen became Abbot of 
known’ Maria Laach, he was prepared to carry into effect the ideas he had 
ed to Tateaed on during the long years of monastic schooling and a 
I suffi | sclusion necessitated by his always delicate health. Although he 
o many' wanted first of all to be the father and the spiritual guide of their 
th Don souls, he outlined already in his first conferences to his monks the 
regation | ogram he had in mind for his community. He wished nothing . 
ain, aNd) bss than to center their whole spiritual life on the liturgy of the 
Abbot! Church. A monk, in his opinion, need not rely on modern and 
ubjective forms of picty and devotion, good as they may be in 
owever,| themselves and for other institutions, but has to preserve and to 
piration jdevelop the precious patrimony which has led innumerable ranks 
rwegen, |of monks to sanctity and holiness. The asceticism of the monastic 
liturgy{community should be based on the Gospel as declared in the 
rities in, Prologue of the Rule, on the Rule itself, and on the Constitutions 
in mat-|of the respective Congregation. The fulness of spiritual life should 
‘ly boy-|fow from the total devotion of the monk to the cult-mysteries of 
hed the|the Church. Hence the so-called ‘‘Mysterientheologie’’ which Ab- 
he then|bot Herwegen and Dom Odo Casel again ‘‘discovered’’ in the 
e Bene-| treasures of genuine Catholic tradition. Hence the accent laid upon 
s of hisjthe doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ as the theological 
on had!foundation, theoretically and practically, of all liturgical life. Now- 
chorum|ays no good Catholic would dare to question the soundness, the 
service. {mportance, and the actuality of this doctrine. Barely twenty years 
edge of\o, however, the orthodoxy of the first promotors of this doctrine 
1 Bonn.|a our time was doubted and attacked. Let us rejoice that these 
essed infdays have passed, and that now this substantial doctrine of Church 
e workshife is affirmed and recommended in papal encyclicals. 











, which By the early emphasis on this doctrine and by gradually devel- 
ry. Likefoping a better understanding of the liturgy, Abbot Herwegen in 
ai ae with the late Monsignor F. X. Miinch of Cologne, secretary 
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general of the ‘‘Katholische Akademikerverband’’ (Catholic Intel- T 
lectuals’ Association), uprooted the last remnants of Liberalism — 
and Modernism which had made deep inroads into Catholic groups schal 
during the first fifteen years of this century. It gave them a new | studi 
love for, and an intelligent and living participation in, the liturgy | litars 
of the Church. At the same time, it freed the intolerant adversaries °° P' 
of Modernism from their equally un-catholic Integralism and | becor 
restored the liberty of spirit without which Catholic faith becomes woul 
sterile and offensive. In all this Abbot Herwegen showed himself have 
a progressive conservative leader: conservative as far as the author- | Being 
ity of the Church including his own as “Abbas et Dominus’’ was | '*P* 
concerned, progressive in so far as he knew how to meet the ex- achier 
igencies of the time. - a 

1 


It is astounding how much he accomplished notwithstanding | Nazi 
the catastrophic years he lived through: the two World Wars, the | versit} 
impoverishment after the first World War, the separatist move- auch | 
ment in, and the occupation of, the Rhineland, and finally the | that ‘ 
Nazi regime. But just in these years the Abbot, with unceasing | Cisice 
energy, demonstrated his extraordinary qualities as leader in the > Mabill 
liturgical field. He loved to repeat the word of the Apostle, that | study 
only by sharing in the passion of Christ will we become partakers | inspire 
of His kingdom. Sometimes it may have seemed to those who had with tl 
not the privilege of hearing his severe sermons in the chapter house 
of Maria Laach or his fatherly advice in the secret of his studio, | 
that he exalted too much the glory and splendor of liturgical life | the wh 
over the sufferings of monastic and Christian life. Abbot Her- 
wegen, if anyone, was always mindful of them, but at the same | 
time he was convinced that only with the patience and the 
enthusiasm of the martyrs could these hardships be borne. Hence 
his predilection for Christian antiquity. To him it was not a 
matter of archaic interest; it was the living force of Christian 
enthusiasm as surviving in monastic life which drew him to his 
high appreciation of the first centuries of the Christian era. With | ; 
his contemporary, the eminent Ansgar Vonier, Abbot of Buckfas ‘| It is 
he agreed that monastic life, according to the fathers of monasti-)"% ©” 
cism, is and should be a continuous glorification of the triune|"¥™S en 
God by, with, and in Christ. ioe 
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ABBOT HERWEGEN 
To reach so high a goal, Abbot Ildefons tried. to school his 


one monks for the common purpose of the monastery — ‘‘Gemein- 
ism “A ; . 
me | schaft”” was a favorite word — and to enable them to apply their 
pe | studies to promoting a deeper knowledge and understanding of the 
wes) liturgy. In 1921 Dom Odo Casel, with his ready approval, began 
a to publish the “Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft,’’ which has 
become the leading periodical in the field of liturgical research. It 
and | : , 
mam | would be a hopeless attempt to enumerate all the studies which 
wal have been written either by himself or by those whom he inspired. 


Being a scholar he expected scholarly work from his disciples. His 
respect for the German University and his belief in its scholarly 
| achievements was boundless, although in later years he realized 
: | how much some of them had contributed to the nationalistic 
; Prussian-German mentality which ended so disastrously in the 
ding | Nazi destruction of all those human values for which the Uni- 
, the | versity once had been founded. The historian will determine how 
love- | much it was due to the influence of Abbot Herwegen and his work 
| the that in his own Congregation the spirit, not of St. Bernard of 
sing | Clairvaux and de Rancé, but of Suger of St. Denis and of John 
| the Mabillon prevailed. It was his firm belief that without proper 
that study the highest goal of monastic life, contemplative prayer, 
akers | inspired by the reading of the holy Scripture and by life in and 
had | with the liturgy, could not normally be arrived at. 
a To advance the studies proper to a monk and to enable his 
oa | program for the community of Maria Laach to be of benefit for 
! od the whole monastic order, Abbot Ildefons, in 1931, founded the 
“Institute of Liturgical and Monastic Studies’’ at the Abbey. It 
—_ | was a school where monks and secular priests who wished to 
| the deepen their training could take two years of special courses in 
Fence liturgy and in matters related to it. The Abbot himself gave 
- *| lectures on the Rule of St. Benedict and on Christian art. Several 
istia | American monks and priests will readily acknowledge how bene- 
ad ficial such a schooling has been to them. 
fs. | It is impossible to discuss at length his direct or indirect influ- 
nasti- |e On other institutions, e. g., on the convents of Benedictine 
riune | "98 entrusted to his care, among them St. Hildegard of Eibingen 
- Holy Cross of Herstelle (on the Weser). The latter in par- 
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ticular compared most favorably with the learned convents in the | enlig 
Saxon and Anglo-Saxon countries during the first centuries of the | Deas 
Middle Ages, if it did not surpass them. We should also mention | in tk 
the fact that through his initiative a chair for history of liturgy | addi 
was established at the University of Salzburg (Austria). He was _ obses 
equally influential in making the ‘Salzburger Hochschulwochen” | from 
(International Catholic University Weeks) a model of how such | spirit 













weeks should be organized on a liturgical basis. , woul 
In all these undertakings Abbot Herwegen was guided by the liturs 
spirit of prudence and discretion. It was sometimes difficult for | At 
younger monks who were eager to see his ideas materialize to | stood 
understand why their abbot, with his impelling power, hesitated | diatel 
to put these ideas into practise. His monastic discipline and his | work 
fidelity to the Constitutions and Customs of the Beuronese Con- ) thing 
gregation cautioned him against advancing too rapidly. He could bore 
wait until the propitious day arrived to apply his insight and his | house 
convictions. were 
The picture of the Abbot of Maria Laach would be incomplete | for w 
if I did not explicitly mention his apostolate of the liturgy. Again | was tl 
it would be impossible to give only a chronological account of l togeth 
its extent and effects. His was the vision, his the indefatigable , bert H 
labor in spreading the seed of a new understanding of the sub- | Th 
stantial life of the liturgy and of its influence on the formation | sense , 
of a real Christian. He was anxious to concentrate this work in | humili 
Maria Laach. He wanted his monks to stay at home and there. | wil] ]j 
fortified by the support of the community, to direct the peopl | a love 
who came for guidance in matters liturgical. Needless to say, he | Mystic 
gave in to the needs of those persons and groups who were unable | spirit < 
to come to the monastery, and willingly lent his monks for apos- | choice 
tolic work outside the community. But he was more in favor o! ( Treyes 
their reading, teaching and writing within the monastery itself. | whom 
as exemplified by St. Bede the Venerable. He thus encouraged and | spiritu; 





generously supported the literary activities of his monks. With { Abbot 
them he edited the large volume, Die Betende Kirche, in which } must b 
the whole content of the liturgy is explained in a popular way. | hdien 
He also was editor of the Ecclesia Orans, a series of scholarly { which | 
monographs on the liturgy, but designed to contribute to a more | 
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the | enlightened participation in the liturgical life of the Church. 
the | Dearest of all to him was the dignified celebration of the liturgy 
ion | in the Basilica of Maria Laach. Great was his joy over any artistic 
rgy | addition to the splendor of the house of God. He was strict in 
was observing the rubrics of holy Mass and office, but he endeavored, 
en” | from his first days as abbot, to unite his community in such a 


uch | spirit that the worthy performance of their most noble obligation 
| would be the true expression of their loving attachment to the 
the | liturgy. And such indeed it was. 
for | After the terrible World War II the Abbey of Maria Laach 
0 | stood intact among the ruins of churches in the Rhineland. Imme- 
ated | diately Abbot Herwegen, with unbroken vigor, set himself to 
his | work to revive the activities of the monastery. But God had greater 
On- ) things in store for him. After a year of acute illness, which he 
uld | bore as an example to all his monks, God called him into His 
_ his | house, the beauty of which he had loved so much. His remains 
were interred in the Abbey Church before the altar of our Lady 
dlete | for whom, all his life, he had entertained a special devotion. It 
gain | was the day before he was to celebrate his golden jubilee as monk 
t of together with his faithful collaborator and former prior, Dom Al- 
able , bert Hammenstede. 
sub- | The great prelate, ‘‘grandseigneur’’ in the best, but also past 
tion | sense of this word, is no longer among us. His monastic virtues, 
k in | humility, magnanimity, generosity, nobility of heart, forbearance. 
here, | will live on in those to whom he has restored an insight into, and 
opl: | a love for, the riches of the liturgy as the blessed life of the 
7, he | Mystical Body of Christ. If proof were needed how powerful his 
able | spirit and how effective his teaching has been, it was given in the 
pos- | choice of his successor, Abbot Basilius Ebel of St. Matthias in 


t ol ( Treves, formerly master of novices and prior at Maria Laach, 
self, | whom the whole community unanimously postulated as their 
and | spiritual father. In his conferences on the election of a new abbot, 





With | Abbot Ildefons had strongly insisted that the election of an abbot 
hich } must be the truest manifestation of the spirit existing in a God- 
way. | iedien community. He will rejoice in heaven over the manner in 
larly | which his monks have been true to his admonition. 

more | THOMAS A. MICHELS, O.S.B. 


| , 
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OUR LADY IN THE ADVENT AND CHRISTMAS 
LITURGY 


HE: Advent liturgy places before us and prepares us for 
the three great comings of our Savior: His birth in the 
flesh, His coming on the last day to judge the world, 
and His coming by grace to our souls. For us of the 
New Dispensation Christ has, indeed, already come, and 

yet He is always coming: always coming with more light, more 
grace. Our lives are a perpetual Advent, a waiting for the Bride- 
groom. Yet we would not be waiting unless we already possessed 
Him. We wait, we yearn, we long to possess Him more intimately, 
conscious that our possession is not complete. We can never have 
too much, there is always room for hope. ‘‘Send forth the Lamb, 
O Lord!’’ We wait for Him, our souls need His grace. During 
Advent, while awaiting this more complete coming of the Christ- 
life into our souls, we set ourselves to prepare His way, to make 
straight the. crooked paths, to level the hilly lands of our sins. 


The Church, wise Mother, is not content with merely telling 
us what we must do during Advent. She places on our lips the 
prayers which have expressed the longings of the prophets and 
people of the Old Law, and which the saints and faithful of the 
New in all ages have made their own. But above all she brings us 
to the feet of Mary. Mary holds a unique place in the Advent | 
liturgy. We cannot hope to fathom the depths of the intense 
expectancy which consumed the soul of the Virgin Mother as she 
awaited the birth of her Son. How transfigured do not the utter- 
ances of the prophets become on her lips: ‘Come, O Lord, visit us 
in peace, that we may rejoice before Thee with a perfect heart. ... 
Sion, fear not, behold thy Lord shall come. . . . The time is nigh! 
Prope est ut veniat Dominus.’ How that thought must have 
vibrated in the heart of Mary as her humility exulted in the 
“great things’’ that God had done for her perfect heart. That 
heart that could utter only the lowly words “Behold the hand- | 
maid of the Lord’? when the great mystery of the incarnation | 
and her own sublime dignity were revealed to her by the angel. | 
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OUR LADY 


Throughout the long ages which preceded the birth of the 
Redeemer the prophets encouraged the Jews by constantly recall- 
ing the promise made to the patriarchs. When the fulness of time 
had come the long-expected Messias would be born of the royal 
house of David. The magnificent responsory Aspiciens, on the 
first Sunday of Advent, synthesizes the faith of the Chosen People 
in the promise and their longing for its fulfilment: 


Looking from afar, behold, I see the power of God coming and a 
cloud covering all the land. Go forth to meet Him and say: Tell us 
if Thou art He that shall rule over the people of Israel. All the in- 
habitants of the earth and the sons of men rich and poor together, 
Go forth. . . . Who rulest Israel give ear: who leadest Joseph as a 
sheep. Tell us. . . . Stir up Thy power, O Lord, and come that Thou 
mayest save us. Who rulest. . . . 


But Mary does not gaze from afar. “‘Excita potentiam tuam. 
...”’ Yes, stir up Thy power and come! Come! None uttered the 
vent of Advent with greater ardor than Mary. For Mary bore 
within her the Expected of Nations. The Root of Jesse, the Key 
of David, was her Emmanuel. “Behold a virgin shall conceive 


( and shall bear a son’”’ (7th respons., Ist Sunday). Though she 


truly possessed Him, Mary too was waiting. She was the great 
Yearner. The Son of the Most High lay hidden within her, she 
was His mother, and with true maternal yearning she longed to 
see His face, to caress Him with her hands, to kiss Him with her 
lips. During those months of expectancy hope shone in the eyes 
of the Virgin of Nazareth with the ineffable radiance of her 
chaste maternity: 
O Virgin Mary, receive the word which is delivered to thee by the 
angel: thou shalt conceive and bring forth Him who is both God and 
man, that thou mayest be called blessed among women. Thou shalt 
bring forth a son but thy virginity will not be violated. Thou shalt 
be pregnant and thy motherhood shall be inviolate (4th respons., 
3rd Sunday). 
Mary’s hope was fed by her implicit faith and her consuming love. 
She was the burning hearth of the divine Fire, now cast on earth 
for the first time and kindling her virginal heart to seraphic ardor. 
The feast of the Immaculate Conception, which always occurs 
at the beginning of Advent, imparts further light to our Lady’s 
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role during Advent. Mary was a ‘“‘garden enclosed, a fountain 
sealed’’ (8th respons.). ‘Sealed,’ as St. Jerome tells us in the 
second nocturn, “with the seal of the whole Trinity’’ (5th les- 
son). She was the “‘speculum sine macula,’’ the unspotted mirror 
of the Godhead (5th respons.). Yet this undefiled one, “‘the 


golden urn of the heavenly Manna... ., the stately palace of the 
King, the most holy, stainless, the purest house of the Most 
High . . . she who was holier than the saints, higher than the 


heavens, more glorious than the cherubim, more honorable than 
the seraphim, and the most worshipful thing that the hands of 
God have made” (7th and 8th respons.), deigned to offer her 
services to her cousin Elizabeth in her hour of need. “‘And Mary 
rising up went with haste into the hill country’’ (Fri., 3rd week 
of Advent). Mary to Elizabeth, meant Christ to John. Mary 
was the first ‘‘apostle,’’ the first bearer of the ‘‘good news.” 
Nothing undefiled could come near to her (5th respons., Dec. 8). 
John was defiled; therefore, at the approach of Mary, ‘“‘the holy 
throne of God, the mercy-seat for the whole world’ (8th lesson), 
the power of the Savior whom she bore in her womb went forth, 
and Elizabeth felt her child leap with the exultancy of new life. 
St. Ambrose in his homily on this portion of the Gospel 
remarks on the fact that our Lady went into the hill country: 
She went into the hill country with joyful haste. And is it not 
something that she went into the hills? God was already in her 


womb and her feeling bore her continually upwards. The grace of 
the Holy Spirit knoweth no slow working (Fri. ember week). 


And again he says: 


The Virgin left her home and went into the hill country with haste, 
unmindful of the trouble, and remembering only the office to which 

her cousinly love prompted her, in spite of the delicacy of her sex. 
How this reveals Mary’s character to us! She left the ecstasy 
of silent communion with her God, the new and exquisite bliss 
of the consciousness of her divine maternity, and offered her serv- 
ices to Elizabeth. But is it true to say ‘‘she left’ this inner, vital 
intercourse with the Beloved? Surely not. While Mary’s steps 
bore her into the hill country to Elizabeth's home, she never 
ceased to ascend Godwards with those steps of love, ‘‘gresstbus 
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OUR LADY 




















itain  amoris,’’ of which St. Augustine speaks. This is the great lesson 
the | of the Visitation, the lesson that our Lady would like us to learn 
les- | while we wait with her for the birth of Jesus. It is a lesson of 
irror | sweet fraternal charity, of generosity, of humility, of readiness 
“the | to serve, to give ourselves through our neighbor to God. And in 
‘the | this service of charity, like Mary, we must ever try to remain in 
Miost | contact with our silent Guest, that through us He may sanctify 


the | souls. Our action must not lessen our contemplation, but rather 
than | add to it the merit of good works. 

s of | There is a constantly recurring note of sin-consciousness, of 
her | the necessity to purify our souls before the coming of the Savior, 


{ary | in the Advent liturgy. At the very beginning of our four weeks 


week | of preparation we pray: ‘‘Stir up, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy 
Aary power and come: that from the threatening dangers of our sins 
ws.” | we may be rescued by Thy protection, and saved by Thy deliver- 
8) ance’” (collect, Ist Sunday). We have sinned and we need the 
n0ly | Savior who is to restore us to grace. Let Him come and deliver us. 
yn), : How often is not this cry repeated in various ways. ‘“‘Come, O 
wrth, » Lord, and do not delay: forgive the sins of Thy people’ (8th 
life. respons., 3rd Sunday). And again: “Enlighten the darkness of 
spel our minds by the grace of Thy coming’’ (collect, ember Wednes- 
. day), and so on throughout the entire «season. 
on | But there is one creature whom sin has never sullied. ‘‘Fear not, 
her | Mary, thou hast found grace with God .. .”’ (Magn. ant., Ist 
e of | Sunday). ‘‘Hail Mary, full of grace. . . ..’ With Mary, then, we 
shall find a sure refuge. ‘Nothing defiled comes near to her. . .” 
| (9th respons., Dec. 8). Let us ask her to “draw us after her’ 
aste, | (Oth ant., Lauds, Dec. 8) to give us a share in her purity, and 


hich | to help us, “‘by her intercession to be freed from all our sins’’ 
sex. | (secret, Dec. 8). ‘“‘Come to me,”’ she says, “‘all you who desire 
tasy | me, and I will declare what great things the Lord hath done for 
yliss , my soul. As the Lord liveth, by me He hath fulfilled His mercy” 
erv- | (2nd respons., Dec. 8). It is through Mary that we shall receive 
ital | mercy, that mercy which will prepare us to see the glory of the 
teps | Lord on the day of His birth. 

over In the Christmas liturgy our dominant changes. Hope has 
‘bus | yielded to possession. All the things which the angel foretold to 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
A KEY TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE EUCHARIST’ 


OST of the faithful know that the Eucharist is a 
sacrament, and that it is also a sacrifice identical 
with the Sacrifice of the Cross, but not many, | 
think, understand the relation between sacrament 
and sacrifice; yet, as Abbot Vonier points out, unless 

we cling firmly to the sacramental concept of the eucharistic sacri- 
fice, we cannot explain satisfactorily how it is a sacrifice and how 
it is one and the same sacrifice with that of the Cross. In the fol- 
lowing pages we deal with these two points, following to a large 
extent the teaching of our late Father Abbot’s book, A Key to the 
Doctrine of the Eucharist. It is often, indeed, with the greatest 
relief that one returns to this clear statement of the doctrine of St. 
Thomas, after reading endless other disquisitions on the subject 
which, to say the least, are extremely unsatisfactory and confusing. 
The Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist is gaining more and more 
favor in theological circles, particularly in France, and it was with 
feelings of the deepest gratification that we read in a fairly recent 
article by Fr. W. Barden, O.P., in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record: 
‘The first theologian in modern times to discover to our wonder 
and joy the fully sacramental character of the Mass was, doubtless, 
that profound and personal thinker, Abbot Vonier’’ (June, 1945, 
p. 362). 

We will first consider the Eucharist as a sacrament, but before 
undertaking this task it will, of course, be necessary to have an 
exact notion of what is meant by a sacrament at all. The sacra- 
mental doctrine of the Church is closely connected with the more 
universal problem of the mode of our union with Christ. We 


"Abbot Vonier's classic has recently been published in an American edition 
by The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. (pp. xv-269; cloth, $2.50) 
Its value in securing a right approach to the mystery of the Eucharist can 
hardly be exaggerated. Theologically. it clears away the rubble of the nu 
merous post-Tridentine theories of the Sacrifice which have tended to compli 
cate rather than clarify the view. We take pleasure in reprinting the follow 
ing appreciation of the book from the Buckfast Abbey Chronicle, Autumn 
1946; the author is a disciple and spiritual son of Abbot Vonier. and at pres 
ent fills the post of prior in the monastery 
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KEY TO THE EUCHARIST 
know that Christ, the Son of God, through His death has redeemed 
mankind in general and satisfied for its sins, but how do we indi- 

- vidual men and women come into contact with Christ and share 

: in the treasures of His redemption? St. Thomas gives us the 

Sa answer: ““The power of Christ’s passion is linked up with us 

tical | through faith and through the sacraments. This, however, in dif- 

YT | ferent ways: for the linking up which is by faith takes place 

nent | through an act of the soul, whilst the linking up which is by the 

ness sacraments takes place through the use of external things’’ (Summa, 

am- | III, q. 63, a. 6). Faith is, then, truly a contact with Christ... . 

OW | Without this contact, we are dead unto Christ and the stream of 

fol- | His divine life passes us by without entering into us; the great 

arge  ademaiion does not become our redemption. This contact of 
the | tith will broaden out into the wider contact of hope and charity, 
test jw it is the first grafting of man on Christ through faith which 


St. underlies all other fruitfulness. 
-_ The sacraments are another set of means to unite us to our divine 
'N8- | Lord and bring us into contact with the merits of His redemption. 
1ore | St. Thomas tells us: “Sacraments are certain signs protesting that 
rae | faith through which man is justified.” We must never dissociate 
cer | the power of the sacraments from the power of faith. ‘The sacra- 
wd mental system,’’ writes Abbot Vonier, ‘‘is grafted on faith; it is, 
oe | shall we say, the reward of faith. Because of her faith the Church 
oy is granted those further powers of reaching Christ, which make 
#9. 'Christ not only the object of mental apprehension, but of phy- 
sical possession"’ (A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist, p. 11). 
fore | Now it is the very essence of a sacrament to be a sign. ““The 
heresy properly so calied,”’ says St. Thomas, “is the thing 
ordained for the purpose of signifying our sanctification. In this 
m4 | three phases may be taken into consideration, namely, the cause 
> 


of our sanctification, which is the passion of Christ; the essence 
tion of our sanctification, which consists in grace and virtue: and then 


pe | the ultimate goal of our sanctification, which is eternal life. Now 
nu- | these three things are signified by the sacraments: therefore a sac 
= rament is a commemorative sign of what has gone before, I mean 
mn, (the passion of Christ, a demonstrative sign of what is being 


brought about in us through the passion of Christ, that is grac 
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role during Advent. Mary was a “‘garden enclosed, a fountain 
sealed’’ (8th respons.). ‘‘Sealed,’’ as St. Jerome tells us in the 
second nocturn, ‘‘with the seal of the whole Trinity’’ (5th les- 
son). She was the “‘speculum sine macula,"’ the unspotted mirror 
of the Godhead (5th respons.). Yet this undefiled one, ‘‘the 


golden urn of the heavenly Manna... ., the stately palace of the 
King, the most holy, stainless, the purest house of the Most 
High . . . she who was holier than the saints, higher than the 


heavens, more glorious than the cherubim, more honorable than 
the seraphim, and the most worshipful thing that the hands of 
God have made” (7th and 8th respons.), deigned to offer her 
services to her cousin Elizabeth in her hour of need. “‘And Mary 
rising up went with haste into the hill country’’ (Fri., 3rd week 
of Advent). Mary to Elizabeth, meant Christ to John. Mary 
was the first ‘‘apostle,"’ the first bearer of the “‘good news.’ 
Nothing undefiled could come near to her (5th respons., Dec. 8). 
John was defiled; therefore, at the approach of Mary, “‘the holy 
throne of God, the mercy-seat for the whole world"’ (8th lesson), 
the power of the Savior whom she bore in her womb went forth. 
and Elizabeth felt her child leap with the exultancy of new life. 
St. Ambrose in his homily on this portion of the Gospel 
remarks on the fact that our Lady went into the Aill country: 
She went into the hil! country with joyful haste. And is it not 
something that she went into the hills? God was already in her 


womb and her feeling bore her continually upwards. The grace of 
the Holy Spirit knoweth no slow working (Fri. ember week). 


And again he says: 


The Virgin left her home and went into the hill country with haste, 
unmindful of the trouble, and remembering only the office to which 

her cousinly love prompted her, in spite of the delicacy of her sex. 
How this reveals Mary’s character to us! She left the ecstasy 
of silent communion with her God, the new and exquisite bliss 
of the consciousness of her divine maternity, and offered her serv- 
ices to Elizabeth. But is it true to say ‘‘she left’’ this inner, vital 
intercourse with the Beloved? Surely not. While Mary’s steps 
bore her into the hill country to Elizabeth’s home, she never 
ceased to ascend Godwards with those steps of love, “‘gresstbus 
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tain | amoris,’’ of which St. Augustine speaks. This is the great lesson 
the | of the Visitation, the lesson that our Lady would like us to learn 
les- | while we wait with her for the birth of Jesus. It is a lesson of 
rror | sweet fraternal charity, of generosity, of humility, of readiness 





‘the | to serve, to give ourselves through our neighbor to God. And in 
the | this service of charity, like Mary, we must ever try to remain in 
Aost | contact with our silent Guest, that through us He may sanctify 
the | souls. Our action must not lessen our contemplation, but rather 
han | add to it the merit of good works. 
s of There is a constantly recurring note of sin-consciousness, of 
her | the necessity to purify our souls before the coming of the Savior, 
lary | in the Advent liturgy. At the very beginning of our four weeks 
veek | of preparation we pray: ‘‘Stir up, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy 
lary power and come: that from the threatening dangers of our sins 
NS. | we may be rescued by Thy protection, and saved by Thy deliver- 
8). | ance’’ (collect, Ist Sunday). We have sinned and we need the 
r1oly | Savior who is to restore us to grace. Let Him come and deliver us. 
yn), | How often is not this cry repeated in various ways. ‘“‘Come, O 
rth, _ Lord, and do not delay: forgive the sins of Thy people’ (8th 
life. | respons., 3rd Sunday). And again: “‘Enlighten the darkness of 
spel | our minds by the grace of Thy coming” (collect, ember Wednes- 
: day), and so on throughout the entire «season. 
_ But there is one creature whom sin has never sullied. ‘‘Fear not, 
her | Mary, thou hast found grace with God...’ (Magn. ant., Ist 
e of | Sunday). ‘‘Hail Mary, full of grace. . . ."’ With Mary, then, we 
shall find a sure refuge. ‘Nothing defiled comes near to her.. .”’ 
(9th respons., Dec. 8). Let us ask her to ‘‘draw us after her’ 
aste, | (th ant., Lauds, Dec. 8) to give us a share in her purity, and 


hich | to help us, ‘‘by her intercession to be freed from all our sins’ 
sex. | (secret, Dec. 8). ‘‘Come to me,” she says, “‘all you who desire 
rasy | me, and I will declare what great things the Lord hath done for 
yliss , my soul. As the Lord liveth, by me He hath fulfilled His mercy” 
orv- | (2nd respons., Dec. 8). It is through Mary that we shall receive 
ital | mercy, that mercy which will prepare us to see the glory of the 
teps , Lord on the day of His birth. 

ever | In the Christmas liturgy our dominant changes. Hope has 
bus | yielded to possession. All the things which the angel foretold to 
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Mary have been accomplished, and the ‘‘King of heaven has deigned 
to be born of a Virgin for us’’ (lst respons., Christmas). How 
beautifully the third responsory at Matins expresses it: 

True God, the Only-Begotten of the Father descended from heaven: 


He entered the womb of a virgin that He might appear visibly, 
clothed with human flesh taken from our first parents. He went 


forth through a closed door, God and man, light and life, the cre- | 


ator of the world. 

The Light and Life is now a Child at Mary’s breast. He who 
feeds the little birds is Himself nourished by the humble Virgin 
(hymn, Lauds). The Church expresses her astonishment at the 
divine condescension again and again. Six of the nine responsories 
of the Matins of the Nativity express this sentiment of wonder 
at beholding the Only-Begotten of the Father lying on the straw 
beside the Virgin Mary: 

O wonderful mystery and admirable sacrament, that the animals 
should see the Lord born, and lying in a manger! O blessed Virgin, 
whose womb merited to bear Christ the Lord (Sth respons.). 
O holy and immaculate virginity, I do not know with what praises 
to extol thee, because you bear in your womb Him whom the 
heavens cannot contain (6th respons.). 
And so on throughout the office the liturgy keeps us prostrate 
before the divine abasemertt. 

With the Church we too must keep close to the Mother of 
the new-born King, for she is our Mother also. She now possesses 
Him for whom we waited so ardently, but she possesses Him only 
to give Him to us. He was born for us. ““Today the King of 
heaven deigned to be born of a virgin for us’’ (1st respons.). We 
do not know how to praise her ineffable virginity, but the liturgy 
teaches us. In the eighth responsory for the feast of the Circum- 
cision it puts these words on the lips of Mary: “‘Rejoice with me 
all you who love the Lord, because when I was a little one | 
pleased the Most High, and from my womb I brought forth God 
and man.”’ We can approach our Mother guite simply for she 
tells us to come and “‘rejoice’’ with her. She is a “‘little one,”’ her 
dignity does not make her remote, for she is ever the lowly hand- | 
maid of the Lord, even now, when the unspeakable joy of her | 
divine motherhood is added to the honor of her virginity. Mary 
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is a virgin ‘‘semper intacta,’’ she is the simple handmaid of the 
Lord; but she is also the Mother of the Son of God. 

When the Magi came from the East the Evangelist tells us 
that ‘‘entering the house they found the Child with Mary His 
mother.”” It is a phrase which the Church loves to repeat. In the 


| first verse of the hymn at Lauds for the feast of the Epiphany we 
' sing: ““The Only-Begotten of the Father comes to us by the 


Virgin. . . .’” Jesus comes to us through Mary; like the Magi, we 
too shall find the Child with Mary His mother. With Mary we 
spent our Advent in eager waiting, with her too we must spend 
Christmastide. Jesus is born in our hearts, none can teach us bet- 
ter than Mary how to make them worthy tabernacles of Him 
whom we desire to keep as our Guest throughout life, that we 
may possess Him forever in a blessed eternity. 

“Grant, we beseech Thee, O almighty God, that as the new-. 
born Savior of the world is the author of our divine regeneration,. 
so also He Himself may be the giver of immortality’’ (postcom- 
munion, 3rd Christmas Mass). 

SISTER MARY ROSE, O.P. 











FROM OTHER LANDS 
A KEY TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE EUCHARIST’ 


OST of the faithful know that the Eucharist is a 
sacrament, and that it is also a sacrifice identical 
with the Sacrifice of the Cross, but not many, | 
think, understand the relation between sacrament 
and sacrifice; yet, as Abbot Vonier points out, unless 

we cling firmly to the sacramental concept of the eucharistic sacri- 
fice, we cannot explain satisfactorily how it is a sacrifice and how 
it is one and the same sacrifice with that of the Cross. In the fol- 
lowing pages we deal with these two points, following to a large 
extent the teaching of our late Father Abbot's book, A Key to the 
Doctrine of the Eucharist. It is often, indeed, with the greatest 
relief that one returns to this clear statement of the doctrine of St. 
Thomas, after reading endless other disquisitions on the subject 
which, to say the least, are extremely unsatisfactory and confusing. 
The Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist is gaining more and more 
favor in theological circles, particularly in France, and it was with 
feelings of the deepest gratification that we read in a fairly recent 
article by Fr. W. Barden, O.P., in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record: 
“The first theologian in modern times to discover to our wonder 
and joy the fully sacramental character of the Mass was, doubtless, 
that profound and personal thinker, Abbot Vonier’’ (June, 1945, 
p. 362). 

We will first consider the Eucharist as a sacrament, but before 
undertaking this task it will, of course, be necessary to have an 
exact notion of what is meant by a sacrament at all. The sacra- 
mental doctrine of the Church is closely connected with the more 
universal problem of the mode of our union with Christ. We 





1Abbot Vonier’s classic has recently been published in an American edition 
by The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. (pp. xv-269; cloth, $2.50). 
Its value in securing a right approach to the mystery of the Eucharist can 
hardly be exaggerated. Theologically, it clears away the rubble of the nu- 
merous post-Tridentine theories of the Sacrifice which have tended to compli- 
cate rather than clarify the view. We take pleasure in reprinting the follow- 
ing appreciation of the book from the Buckfast Abbey Chronicle, Autumn, 
1946; the author is a disciple and spiritual son of Abbot Vonier, and at pres- 
ent fills the post of prior in the monastery. 
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KEY TO THE EUCHARIST 





| know that Christ, the Son of God, through His death has redeemed 


mankind in general and satisfied for its sins, but how do we indi- 
vidual men and women come into contact with Christ and share 
in the treasures of His redemption? St. Thomas gives us the 
answer: “Ihe power of Christ’s passion is linked up with us 
through faith and through the sacraments. This, however, in dif- 
ferent ways: for the linking up which is by faith takes place 
through an act of the soul, whilst the linking up which is by the 
sacraments takes place through the use of external things’’ (Summa, 
Ill, q. 63, a. 6). Faith is, then, truly a contact with Christ... . 
Without this contact, we are dead unto Christ and the stream of 
His divine life passes us by without entering into us; the great 
redemption does not become our redemption. This contact of 
faith will broaden out into the wider contact of hope and charity, 
but it is the first grafting of man on Christ through faith which 
underlies all other fruitfulness. 

The sacraments are another set of means to unite us to our divine 
Lord and bring us into contact with the merits of His redemption. 
St. Thomas tells us: ‘Sacraments are certain signs protesting that 
faith through which man is justified.’’ We must never dissociate 
the power of the sacraments from the power of faith. ““The sacra- 
mental system,’’ writes Abbot Vonier, ‘‘is grafted on faith; it is, 
shall we say, the reward of faith. Because of her faith the Church 
is granted those further powers of reaching Christ, which make 
Christ not only the object of mental apprehension, but of phy- 
sical possession’’ (A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist, p. 11). 

Now it is the very essence of a sacrament to be a sign. *““The 
sacrament properly so called,’ says St. Thomas, ‘is the thing 
ordained for the purpose of signifying our sanctification. In this 
three phases may be taken into consideration, namely, the cause 
of our sanctification, which is the passion of Christ; the essence 
of our sanctification, which consists in grace and virtue; and then 
the ultimate goal of our sanctification, which is eternal life. Now 
these three things are signified by the sacraments; therefore a sac- 
rament is a commemorative sign of what has gone before, I mean 
the passion of Christ, a demonstrative sign of what is being 
brought about in us through the nassion of Christ, that is grace, 
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and a prognostic sign, that is a prophetic sign of future glory” 
(III, q. 60, a. 3). | 

Every sacrament, then, in signs and symbols, announces some- | 
thing. It bring back the past, it voices the present, it reveals the | 
future. The death of Christ is its past, the supernatural trans- 
formation by grace is its present, eternal glory its future. As 
Abbot Vonier puts it, all the sacraments give us the blessed power | 
of stepping outside the present; they embrace heaven and earth, | 
time and eternity. Through the sacraments it has become possible 
for historic acts of centuries ago to be renewed for us with great | 
vitality, and we anticipate the future in a very definite way. All 
this is possible through the power of the sign. The sacrament, as 
it were, films the distant thing and brings it before us at the | 
present hour, because the sacraments are signs, and indeed, such | 
perfect signs that they bring about, they produce, the thing they 
signify. | 

Whatever reality there is in the sacrament is profoundly modi- 
fied by the rule of its threefold signification. Baptism, for example, 
is not just any kind of cleansing of the soul, but a cleansing of | 
the soul which is a burial with Christ, and a resurrection with 
Christ. Baptism is not only the present, but also the past and 
future: ““Know ye not that all we who are baptized in Christ 
Jesus are baptized in His death; that as Christ is risen from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, so we also may walk in newness 
of life. For if we have been planted together in the likeness of His 
death, we shall also be in the likeness of His resurrection’’ (Rom. 
6:3). 

Baptism is, therefore, not merely a sign of the internal grace 
which actually transforms the soul at the moment of its cleansing. 
This is only a third of the sacramental function. Baptism is also 
a sign of the immersion of the soul in the death of Christ. In 
baptism it is just as if the soul died with Christ and rose again 
with Him to eternal glory, precisely because the sacraments have | 
that extraordinary power of actually bringing about what they 
signify. The great signs of God, made up of words and simple 
external material, created things, are not only powerful in remind- 
ing us of the things of God, they are powerful in making the | 
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KEY TO THE EUCHARIST 


things of God live again. In the great sacraments of the New Law 
signification and causation of the spiritual thing, the mystery of 
faith, are indissolubly united. 


If the sacrament were only signification of the spiritual thing, 
it would not rise above the great rites of the Old Law, which 
signified the grace which was poured by God directly into the 
soul, but which could not cause, produce grace of themselves. On 
the other hand, if the sacrament were merely causation, it would 
at once lose its historic value, it would have nothing to connect it 
with the great historic event of Christ’s death. Yet, St. Thomas 
never tires of repeating that the sacraments are the representation, 
that is, the presenting again, of the death of Christ. To give an 
example: the Eucharist would not be a sacrament if it were not 
causative, a bringing about again of the mystery of the death of 
Christ: nor would it be a sacrament if the mystery of the death 
of Christ thus brought about were not re-enacted under signs and 
symbols. If, for example, the priest at the altar brought down 
Christ from heaven in His natural state as a full grown man, 
this would not be a sacrament in the least, as it would lack the 
very essence of the sacrament, representative signification. 


The sacramental world is, therefore, a new world created by 
God entirely different from the world of nature and even from the 
world of spirits. Sacraments are a new creation with entirely new 
laws. They have a mode of being all their own. To these simple 
things, material elements, water, bread, wine, with the sacred 
words by which their signification is determined, God in His 
infinite resourcefulness has given the power to create great spir- 
itual realities, nay more, to reproduce them in their historic setting. 
This is the sacramental world, and it is profoundly unlike any 
other world. 


These primary considerations of the nature of the sacraments 
in general are absolutely necessary if we wish to understand how 
the blessed Eucharist re-enacts the Sacrifice of Calvary. Its whole 
power to do this lies in the fact that it is a sacrament and like the 
other sacraments has the power of signifying, and, indeed, of sig- 
nifying to breaking point, to such an extent that the reality of 
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what is signified is brought about, not, indeed, in its natural mode 
of being, but in that new mode of being instituted by Christ, its 
sacramental state; and the sacrament of the Eucharist signifies and 
represents to us in this mystical manner the Sacrifice of Calvary. 

In order to understand this clearly, let us first see what hap- 
pened on Calvary, and in what the natural sacrifice of our Lord on 
the Cross consisted essentially. In Christ’s sacrifice upon the Cross 
we may distinguish the formal and the material element, both of 
which are essential to the sacrifice. First of all, there is the material 
element, the death of Christ, the separation of the body and blood, 
or what may be called the passive sacrifice; and then there is the 
formal element, the active sacrifice, that act of Christ's intellect 
and will by which He, having full power over His life, to lay it 
down and take it up again, freely permitted His executioners to 
shed His blood, Himself offering up His life to His heavenly 
Father, alienating His body and blood, delivering them from His 
own possession into that of His Father, in testimony of His being 
sovereign Lord of all things, in atonement for sin and for the 
redemption of mankind. Without this internal act of Christ, of 
which the external shedding of the blood was a sign, Christ's 
death would not have been a sacrifice. 


There is also in Christ’s sacrifice, as in all the sacrifices of the 
Old Law which prefigured it, that all-important element, the pre- 
arranged acceptance of God. A sacrifice must always be a covenanted 
thing between God and man: and God agreed to accept the death 
of His Son in satisfaction for the sins of mankind when He sent 
Him to lay down His life for us. The mere killing of Christ, with- 
out this internal disposition of Christ’s will, ordaining the shed- 
ding of His blood to this particular end, and without the acceptance 
of the atonement on the part of God, would by no means have 
been a sacrifice. 

Now, as we saw at the beginning of this article, we come into 
contact with the merits of Christ’s sacrifice through faith and the 
sacraments and especially through that sacrament of sacraments, 
the blessed Eucharist, by means of which Christ has left to His 
Church the power to offer to the Father His own sacrifice of the 
Cross, not in its natural mode of being but sacramentally, yet 
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KEY TO THE EUCHARIST 


none the less really for that. By signs and symbols and sacred 
words instituted by Christ, it is possible to re-enact, to present 
again, the Sacrifice of Calvary. The sacrifice of the Cross and the 
sacrifice of the Mass are one and the same sacrifice. The Eucharist 
is a sacrifice in the true sense of the word, an act which is new 
every day, though the sacrifice is not new. It is the one sacrifice 
of Christ represented in a new mode of being made possible by 
the institution of the sacraments. ‘“This is the representative role 
of the sacraments,’ writes Abbot Vonier; “‘such a thing cannot 
happen anywhere outside the sacramental sphere. Is not the sacra- 
ment precisely this mystery of never ceasing repetition or repre- 
sentation of the thing that is immutable in itself?’ 

How then by signs and symbols is Christ’s sacrifice on the 
Cross represented to us and reproduced in all its reality on our 
altars? It is represented in the separate consecration of the bread 
and wine. In virtue of the words of consecration we have under 
the species of wine only His sacred blood. There they lie before 
us upon the altar, separated as they were upon Calvary, when 
Christ shed His last drop of blood for us. 

Of course, we know that by what theologians call con- 
comitance, under the appearance of both species, bread and wine, 
Christ is contained whole and entire, body, blood, soul and 
divinity; but that has nothing to do with the sacrament as such, 
and the sacrament strictly speaking can be without them. The 
body and blood of Christ upon the altar are perfectly identical 
with the natural body and blood of Christ such as they are at 
the moment Mass is being celebrated. For example, if Mass had 
been celebrated while Christ was a mortal man like ourselves, as 
in fact it was at the Last Supper, the eucharistic immolation would 
have been accomplished in the mortal body and blood. If Christ 
were really dead, if, for instance, one of the apostles had said 
Mass while our Lord was in the tomb, the eucharistic immolation 
would be accomplished in a body and blood which were not 
inhabited by a soul which gave them life. 

Now, when Mass is said, Christ is whole and entire under 
either kind alone, but that is not in virtue of the sacrament, of 
the sign. In virtue of the sign, or the words of consecration pro- 
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nounced over the bread and wine, only the body is under the 
species of bread and the blood under the species of wine. Christ's 
blood is contained under the species of bread and His body under 
the species of wine, and His soul is contained under both species 
because now, in the glorified immortal Christ in heaven, these 
elements can never more be separated from one another. 

In the sacrifice of the Mass, therefore, we have on the altar the 
Christus passus, Christ in the state of victim, as He was on Cal- 
vary, His blood separated from His body. In the separate conse- 
cration we have represented on the altar the material element of 
Christ’s sacrifice, the passive sacrifice, the shedding of His blood. 
To have a complete renewal of Christ’s sacrifice on the Cross, 
however, we must also have repeated the formal element of which 
the external immolation is the sign, that act of Christ’s will by 
which He freely offered His life as a sacrifice to His heavenly 
Father. It is to no purpose to say that Christ elicits this act in 
heaven, or that the natural act by which He offered Himself on 
the Cross is continued throughout all the Masses which will be 
celebrated until the end of time, for this would be mixing the 
natural with the sacramental; anid these are two totally different 
modes of being. This active immolation, like the passive sacrifice, 
must be sacramental and remain in the sacramental order. 

This sacramental act is elicited by the priest, the sacramental 
Christus, who by the powers given him at his ordination is raised 
to a real participation in the priesthood of Christ, and is able to 
repeat in a sacramental manner the act by which Christ ordered 
and related His life out of His own possession into the special 
possession of God. ‘“‘Christ’s unique active immolation of His 
body and blood by which the work of redemption was accom- 
plished,” writes Fr. W. Barden, O.P., ‘‘is really though sacra- 
mentally present in every Mass. It is not less truly present there 
than it was in the Cenacle and on the Cross. In the Mass we not 
merely offer the Victim that was immolated on Calvary, but we 
physically lay hold of, appropriate, the very action of immolating, 
and that action of immolating, thus laid hold of, thus made pres- 
ent, is what makes the Mass to be a true sacrifice’ (loc. cit., pp. 
362, 365). 
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KEY TO THE EUCHARIST 


At the separate consecration of the Mass, by which vi verborum, 
in virtue of the words, the body alone is present under the species 
of bread, and the blood alone under the species of wine, when, by 
signs and symbols, the priest places upon the altar the body and 
blood separated upon Calvary, through the sacramental powers of 
his priesthood he also renews those dispositions of Christ’s mind, 
His active immolation, by which He offered Himself to the Father 
for our redemption. 

But the priest is the priest of the Church, her representative, 
and through the priest, therefore, the whole mass of the faithful 
makes this act of Christ its own, lays hold of it and worships 
God with it.* The act is no longer merely the act of the Head, 
Christ. ‘““The Mass,”’ let us quote Fr. Barden again, “‘is the one 
immolative action of the Whole Christ, Head and members. We 
not merely offer up by an act of our own that which our High 
Priest has immolated, but we lay hold of His very act of immo- 
lating and make it no less our own that it is His.”” Through his 
sacramental character, the priest, and the whole Church through 
him, “lays hold of the immolative action of Jesus, appropriating 
it, possessing it no less truly than does Christ Himself.’’ This act 
is now not only the property of Christ, the Head, but of the 
whole Church, His Mystical Body; and it is the infinitely pleasing 
sacrifice which the Church herself is enabled to offer to the Father 
meriting all the graces of redemption won for her upon the Cross. 

BONIFACE PEDRICK, O.S.B. 


MEMENTO 
-*, 








~ "For a more detailed explanation of how the active immolation of Christ is 
repeated sacramentally by the priest at Mass, see Fr. Barden’s article, ““Thomist 
Metaphysics” in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, June, 1945. 
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COLOMBES CONTINUED 


NE of the most impressive papers of the Liturgical 
Week at Denver was Monsignor Hillenbrand’s dis- 
cussion of Catholic Action and the liturgy. So much 
nonsense has been spoken in high and low places 
about Catholic Action, so many vague declamations 
have spoiled its case, that we are a bit deaf to campaigners like 
this Chicago pastor — who, incidentally, deserves to be ranked 
among the foremost contemporary educators of young priests. 
What he said about ‘‘penetration’’ to overcome parochial “‘isola- 
tionism’’ is exactly the same message that Fr. Michonneau of 
Colombes (of whom we spoke in our last Tract) has been broad- 
casting. If he succeeds in forming the “priestly team’’ in which 
Fr. Michonneau can glory, we may yet see a young, conquering 
Church in America. 

It is all a matter of thought, of attitude, of conviction. The 
English Catholics have had “‘aggressiveness’’ in their Evidence 
Guild, but it was all or mostly apologetics and failed in the long 
run. We have had and still have aggressiveness, but its effect is not 
conquest, but greater acuteness of diversities. In the first place, 
having been so busy to “‘establish’’ ourselves, we have never had 
time to open our bags, to tidy up our own quarters, and to sit 
down together and discuss a real strategy. We are rushing to and 
fro, with buckets to put out fires, trowels to rebuild crumbling 
walls, spades to dig trenches, and stakes to set up claims — but 
we don’t seem to know where we are really going. 

We have not even looked at our tools: our language, our devo- 
tions, our organizations. Fr. Michonneau has. 

To him the liturgy, ‘‘living and missionary, is the collective 
life of the assembly of Christians which through Christ, with 
Christ and in Christ is turned towards the Father. If we achieve 
this, not as a formality, but a reality, are we not then achieving 
mission?”’ As the scholastics would say, this “living, warm com- 
munity’’ must be “tn actu.’’ Not withdrawn into itself and satis- 
fied, not ‘‘an island of consummate perfection in execution, to be 
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COLOMBES CONTINUED 


admired by visitors, but a Church on the match, alluring, mag- 
netic, whose ceaseless motion forward determines casual and habit- 
ual visitors to become one with her.”’ 

But there are obstacles: obstacles erected by those deviations of 
emphasis to which the popular mind is always prone. Subtle 
distinctions are neglected; spiritual heights have made the masses 
short of breath and their spiritual asthma has in turn caused them 
to pull things down to their own level. The “alluring’’ powers 
of the Church which Father Michonneau demands of the liturgy 
must therefore be more clearly defined. There is a good and a bad 
alluring. At present we cater to devotions and ecclesiastical shows 
that are alluring because they take their cue from vulgar tastes; 
we appeal to the same instincts as do advertising, Hollywood, 
soap opera. Drooling sentimentality is often mistaken for true 
sentiment and profundity of feeling. 

But there is a noble power of attraction of the true, the good 
and the beautiful, the one St. Augustine depicts so effectively in 
his famous homily. The beauty of the world of Christ’s mysteries 
— as opposed to the modern Ersatz — is not too lofty to attract 
even the plain spiritual commoner. What it needs is unfolding. 
new staging, new splendor, translation. More about this later. 


Without falling into an academic and sterile perfectionism, we 
must admit that here, too, the good is the enemy of the less good, 
not to mention the truly inferior. Does it not have a familiar ring 
when the Abbé Michonneau says: 


“Our good old hymns!” Don’t make me laugh; most of them aren’t 
a hundred years old. Most of them are insipid and silly; their words 
are platitudinous, stupid and unreal. You would be ashamed to let 
an intelligent man or woman read them. The tunes are languishing 
frivolities, or even worse, in the style of fire brigade bands. [May 
I add that I am often ashamed that such a representative thing as 
the Catholic Hour, with speakers like Fr. Masse, S.J., George N. 
Shuster, Msgr. Sheen, offers an audience which is supposed to get 
acquainted with the Church one of the worst musical insipidities, 
that nineteenth century doggerel, the Lourdes hymn.] Look through 
hymn collections and sift them according to sound doctrine, good 
taste and (above all) realism. Little will be left. To sing to our 
Lady, as one French hymn does, “You are our only hope,” is cer- 
tainly a regrettable overstatement, since our only hope is Christ. 
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To treat Jesus in the tabernacle as “the divine Prisoner” is, to put 
it mildly, bad theology. To come back from holy Communion and 
to say: “Oh ineffable sweetness, I have tasted drops of holy love 
and my heart, full of joy, seems to reflect the splendor of the 
heavens. I feel no longer fear or sadness, but I tremble with joy 
and happiness” [as not only French hymns, but also some English 
prayers say in these or equivalent words] — that may perhaps trans- 
late a saint’s sentiments in a moment of special divine favor, but it 
certainly does not correspond to what the (singing or praying) 
community of communicants can be expected to feel. By making 
them sing, pray or read such stuff we are bound to make them 
believe that they are unable to know authentic and true fervor, be- 
cause such are not sentiments found in their soul. Evidently this 
is false. . . . All these words are in dictionaries [yes, and in mystic 
writing too], but not in the people’s vocabulary. They are not terms 
of their lives, they know them only in the sphere of fiction, make- 
believe, stage, screen, literature and illusion. This is really a dread- 
ful thing: nothing in these hymns rings true. Those are not senti- 
ments I feel, not words I would use. It is all strange to my life. 
Therefore the religion which uses such words must be strange too. 
We run the risk that those whom we have fed with such silly stuff 
(sottises) will themselves one day come to precisely that conclu- 
$10n. 


We cannot follow the Abbé further. It would amount to a trans- 
lation of whole chapters. But let us join him in this: “We believe 
that we must have a merciless campaign to weed out these infantile, 
unhealthy hymns.” 


His answer is: the liturgy and services inspired by the liturgy 
or developing phases of the liturgy. The Grail did this in Holland 
in the 1920’s. Pius Parsch did it for more than twenty years in 
Vienna. So did the German youth movement before Hitler. Old 
usages were revived, new rites were developed to elucidate the 
meaning of our abbreviated and truncated liturgy. But it is hard 
to decide whether or not such efforts are desirable. I, for one, can 
only regard them as a pedagogical, temporary measure to lead to 
the liturgy itself. Although inspired by the liturgy to a certain 
degree, they are all too subject to arbitrariness and miss the point 
of the liturgy — which is not show or acted catechism, but mys- 
tery. The Church year, apparently too subtle for some minds, will 
be snowed under. As it is, we see little enough of it, because of a 
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COLOMBES CONTINUED 


superabundance of feasts not of its own inspiration, and because 
of the simple fact of non-observance in our parishes. The effect 
may be the same if we weigh it down with arbitrary “‘liturgical 
celebrations’ (of the Mother’s Day variety) for the purpose of 
instilling basic notions which Christians should have. Fr. Michon- 
neau must have been conscious of this danger, because he “‘acts out”’ 
his popular “‘liturgy’’ in the evening, in the parish hall, in cos- 
tumes, not vestments. It is the old idea of the pageant, first prac- 
ticed in Belgium — and so far sadly missing on the program of 
our Liturgical Weeks. With this precaution, I heartily agree with 
Fr. Michonneau’s plan. 


It is quite another question whether we do not need a “‘defos- 
silizing’’ of our present liturgy and a re-establishment of its 
withered limbs. I cannot quite share the author’s reticence about 
the role of the vernacular in our liturgy and, so far, his silence 
about evening Mass. One must say that the French combine a 
great lucidity of thought with some strange practices. What, e. g., 
was their idea in getting permission from the Holy See to have 
continuous Masses for twenty-four hours, or of celebrating holy 
Mass on hundreds of altars at the same time? They often deprecate 
the American tendency for big figures, statistics and records. Well, 
wasn’t this performance a deeper bow in the direction of mass- 
production than any Americans have ever made so far? What a 
difference between St. Francis of Assisi not to speak of the 
Fathers — who forbade his friars to have more than one Mass 
in their monasteries and urged all of them, priests and brothers, 
to meet in the sacred banquet at the family altar, and this peculiarly 
French rage for large numbers! 


If the Holy See saw fit to let us have not only evening Mass, 
not only the vernacular celebration of those parts of the liturgy 
that concern the people and demand their immediate participation, 
but also a restoration of those rites which have become completely 
incomprehensible through mutilation or transposition, I do not 
see why any new “‘liturgies’’ would have to be developed. The 
old ones are rich enough to last us until doomsday. They are only 
strange because they are in a foreign and dead language (which 
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is all right for those parts that are purely sacerdotal) and because 
their meaning has been obscured. 

You want an example. I shall give you two. If the rites of 
Holy Saturday were performed in the vernacular and during the 
holy night of the resurrection, with the resurrection Mass at dawn 
on Sunday (not as now, a day ahead of time, with None recited 
at dawn and Vespers sung at 8 A. M.!), their significance would 
be more than obvious and the people would crowd our churches 
as they do — and with what eagerness! — at Christmas. 

Or take the fractio panis, the breaking of the Host, a part of 
the Sacrifice so important that it 1s not only mentioned in the very 
words of the consecration, but that the whole liturgy was once 
called “‘the breaking of Bread.’’ With all their imagination run- 
ning full speed and doing overtime, unless they know the exact 
story of the old rite, our present rite is completely without meaning 
to the faithful. All we would have to do to restore it would be so 
simple and un-revolutionary that one often wonders what amount 
of ritualism was necessary ever to have discarded it and to have 
made even Rome herself yield! If the pyx containing a fraction 
from yesterday’s Host were the instrument with which the priest 
blesses himself (instead of the empty paten) ; if this particle and 
one from the present Mass were dropped as fermentum into today’s 
chalice; if another particle of today’s Host were reserved in the 
pyx for tomorrow’s Mass; if all this were done so that the congre- 
gation could witness it with their own eyes, hearing the priest's 
“The peace of the Lord be always with you’; and if this were 
followed by the kiss of peace, the Agnus Dei and Communion — 
would the meaning of it all not be the most obvious thing in 
the world? Would there be any more significant demonstration 
of the oneness of the Sacrifice, of all members in Christ? Without 
using the word ‘“‘Mystical Body,’ the oneness in, the unity of, 
the Church would be experienced, seen, lived, and all this in its 
true setting: the sacrament, the mysterium. 

However it will most likely be a long day before this will 
happen — if it ever does. In the meantime, therefore, we have 
only two ways open to us. And the first is, to follow the advice 
of the Council of Trent and its Catechism by explaining the rite. 
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But explaining is a word that itself needs explanation. It can be 
done by words, sermons, homilies. Ask any pastor how fruitful 
that is! Liturgical sermons, sermons in which you explain the 
liturgy, are not exactly popular and seldom strike a live spark. 
But there is another way of explaining the liturgy, by doing, 
which is legitimate, provided we do not substitute this explanatory 
pageant for the liturgy, or the mystery play for the mysterium. 
While its literary and artistic, emotional and religious quality 
may be considerably above the level of our present mis-named 
“popular’’ devotions, we must beware of substituting the means 
for the end. That would be a disaster. The development of the 
liturgy since the middle ages may reflect the coming and going 
fashions, the tides of the spirit, but most of the new creations are 
foreign bodies. And if it had not been for the Council of Trent 
and the reforms of great popes like Pius X, these tides and fashions 
would long ago have made so many and such incoherent additions 
that our calendar today would have as little rhyme or reason as 
the Hindu religion: all very charming in its details, with beautiful 
colors — but what does it mean, where is the top and where the 
bottom, where the beginning and where the end? 


Thus we can learn a great deal from Colombes sur-Seine — if 
we do not go all overboard for the new gadget and make it the 
“last thing’’ and latest rage in liturgy. Else we may find ourselves 
in the company of those we have opposed so far: the men of quick 
results and precipitate activism, of the church-filling novenas and 
the coffer-filling propaganda methods, the men for whom the end 
sanctifies any means that are not outright heresy, the insatiable 
success jugglers. 


H. A. R. 
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DENVER’S MILE-HIGH LITURGICAL WEEK, 1946 


oe E shall have to call this Week the rebirth of the Liturgical 

Conference!"’ ‘“This is unquestionably the finest Liturgi- 
cal Week since St. Paul in 1941!" These two estimates voiced 
during the recent sessions in Denver, October 14-18, are to be 
taken as on-the-spot appraisals by participants who have followed 
the project since its inception. 

Visitors from Canada had come as before, and Canada had cele- 
brated its own first Liturgical Week at Charlottetown, August 
1945, but the Denver Week was signalized by the registration of 
a professor from Paris as an official delegate from the Centre 
Liturgique Pastorale of France. 

Readers of ORATE FRATRES may be presumed to be familiar 
with the pattern Liturgical Week has followed up to now, and 
this short sketch may indicate in what ways the Denver Week 
conformed to that pattern, and in what it notably departed 
therefrom. 

The greatest advance marked by the Week just closed was the 
so-called topical program, which, from start to finish, was built 
around the single theme: ‘Family Life: How It May be Aided 
and Sustained by Corporate Worship.” 

The inner life of the three Divine Persons, the mystery of the 
Incarnation as foreshadowed by marriage, the wedding, as St. 
Paul called it, between Christ and His Church, the family-life of 
the children of the Mystical Body, of the diocese, of the parish, 
of the family-unit — these were found to be inexhaustible well- 
springs for clergy and nuns, for the married laity and the unmar- 
ried laity. ‘I thank God we young people are getting a chance to 
get all this before we are married,’’ said a young lady participant 
from Loretto Heights College. Perhaps the manifold spiritual 
aspects of Catholic marriage were never more consistently dis- 
cussed over several days by a large group than in this gigantic 
“Cana Conference.’’ The Advisory Board of the Liturgical Con- 
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ference went on record as favoring the adoption of such topical 
themes for Weeks of the future. 

A panel discussion by priest speakers was improvised at one 
point to cover the late-arrival of a speaker’s train. A regularly 
scheduled panel between two husbands and wives had to be broken 
into two parts, as one pair was being summoned away before the 
other had arrived. But for all that, a very definite contribution 
was made by these lay people: Mr. and Mrs. John Julian Ryan, 
Cambridge, Mass., and Mr. and Mrs. Emerson Hynes, College- 
ville, Minn. 

The two-day annual Teachers’ Institute for Sisters chanced to 
fall within the Week, and the customary institute conferences 
dropped out in favor of its sessions. This swelled the day-time 
attendance to the utmost capacity of the Shirley’s Empire Room. 
Dependent on their respective regulations, some of the Sisters 
attended the evening sessions also. 

The last afternoon session was broken into four groupings: 
parish clergy, seminary teachers, Sisters and lay people all had 
their respective programs. Incidentally, a Seminary Section of the 
Liturgical Conference was set up, and plans discussed for inte- 
grating the seminaries of both regular and diocesan clergy into 
the Weeks to come. 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday mornings sessions in- 
cluded holy Mass in the Immaculate Conception Cathedral. These 
were in turn a dialog, a sung and a pontifical high Mass. In all 
of these the participants carried on without the aid of any school 
groups, save that the clerics from St. Thomas Seminary supplied 
the schola. The two chanted Masses had the full-throated support 
of hundreds of nuns, and congregational participation here marked 
a ‘new high” in LW history save possibly in St. Meinrad’s monas- 
tic setting. 

Another novelty of the Week was that the divine office from 
Prime through Compline was congregationally said in closest ap- 
proximation to the proper “‘clock hours,’’ at the opening and 
closing of the sessions. 

No one taking part in the Week but feels that God singularly 
showered His blessings upon it. Yet no veteran of the former 
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Weeks present but constantly missed the one man, who, up to 
now, has carried the chief burden of the whole undertaking, Rev. 
Michael Ducey, O.S.B., of Wilton Center, IIl., who lay ill in an 
Evanston hospital. The bountiful graces of the Denver Week were 
doubtless in part won by this enforced absence and illness. Arch- 
bishop Vehr, who attended two of the sessions and was host at 
dinner to fifty out-of-State priests, said at table: ‘‘No convention 
in my time in Denver has had to overcome as many handicaps as 
this one.’’ He was thinking of Father Ducey’s absence, and the 
late-August transfer by his religious superiors of the local organ- 
izing chairman, Rev. B. N. Cunningham, C.M. Reverend Hubert 
Newell, diocesan superintendent of schools, and his clerical asso- 
ciates in the Schools and Charities offices, had admirably filled the 
latter breach. 

Next year’s Liturgical Week, it was announced, will be held in 
Portland, Oregon, commencing on Monday, August 17. 

Officers of the Liturgical Conference for 1946-47 elected in 
Denver are: president, Rev. Thomas J. Carroll (Boston) ; vice- 
president, Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. B. Hellriegel (St. Louis) ; treasurer, 
Rev. B. J. Laukemper (Chicago) ; secretary, Rev. John P. O’Con- 
nell (Chicago). 

If the local seminarians could not come in force to the confer- 
ence sessions downtown, why Liturgical Week could go to them. 
So, on Friday morning there was a brisk ninety-minute panel 
program at St. Thomas Seminary for the students and visiting 
clergy. As their Rector stated, these students are now bound to be 
interested in the Liturgical Week, because it had got them a class- 
holiday. It was closer to a full week’s holiday for most of us. 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


READING THE BIBLE’ 


The Prophecy of Isaias: 
1:1-9 First Sunday of Advent 
1:16-19 (missal) Wed. 4th week of Lent 
1:16-28 Mond. Ist week of Advent 
2:1-9 Tues. Ist week of Adv. 
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to 2:1-9 Tues. Ist week of Adv. 
Vv. 2:2-5 (missal) Wed. Adv. ember week 
an 3:1-11 Wed. Ist week of Adv. 
- 4:1-3; 5:1-7 Thurs. Ist week of Adv. 
b 4:1-6 (missal) Holy Sat., 8th proph.; Vig. of Pent., 4th proph. 
é 6:1-10 Fri. 1st week of Adv. 
at 6:1-12 Trinity Sunday 
on 7:1-6, 10-15 Sat. Ist week of Adv. 
as 7:10-15 (missal) Wed. Adv. ember week; Adv. BVM in Sabb.; 
he March 25, Annunciation 
| 7:10-15; 11:1-5; 35:1-7 Annunciation 
- 8:23-9:5 Christmas 
ert 11:1-§ (missal) Fri. Adv. ember week 
$0- 11:1-13 Second Sunday of Advent 
he 12:1-6 Mond. ferial canticle 
13:1-11 Mond. 2nd week of Adv. 
;, 14:1-6, 12-15 Tues. 2nd week of Adv. 
in 16:1-8 Wed. 2nd week of Adv. 
19:1-6, 11-13 Thur. 2nd week of Adv. 
in 19:20-22 (missal) Sat. Adv. ember week 
ce- 24:1-16 Fri. 2nd week of Adv. 
et 25:1-12 Sat. 2nd week of Adv. 
ties 26:1-14 Third Sunday of Adv. 
mn- 28:1-7, 16-18 Mond. 3rd week of Adv. 
30:18-20, 22-28 Tues. 3rd week of Adv. 
er- 33:1-6, 14-17 Thur. 3rd week of Adv. 
m. 33:2-10, 13-18 Ferial canticle per annum (monast. brev.) 
il 3§:1-7 (missal) Sat. Adv. ember week 
3§:1-10 Fourth Sunday of Adv. 
ing 38:1-6 (missal) Thur. aft. Ash Wed. 
be 38:1-20 Tues. ferial canticle 
ASS- 40:1-8 Christmas 
40:9-11 (missal) Sat. Adv. ember week 
40:10-17 Adv. canticle (monast. brev.) 
41:1-4 Fourth Sunday of Adv. 
41:8-15 Mond. 4th week of Adv. 
42:1-13 Tues. 4th week of Adv. 
42:10-16 Adv. canticle (monast. brev.) 
45:1-8 (missal) Sat. Adv. ember week 
45:15-26 Fri. festive canticle 
49:1-7 (missal) June 24, Nat. of John Baptist (passim) 
49:7-13 Adv. canticle (monast. brev.) 
49:8-15 (missal) Sat. 4th week of Lent 


sat $0:5-10 (missal) Mond. Holy Week 
§1:1-8 Wed. 4th week of Adv. 
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§2:1-6 Christmas 

§3:1-12 (missal) Wed. Holy Week 

§4:17-55:11 (missal) Holy Sat., 5th proph. 

55:1-4 Epiphany 

5§:6-11 (missal) Tues. Ist week of Lent 

§8:1-9 Fri. aft. Ash Wed. 

§8:7-11 (missal) July 20, St. Jerome Aemilian 
58:9-14 (missal) Sat. aft. Ash Wed. 

60:1-6 Epiphany; (missal) Epiphany and octave day 
61:10-62:1 Epiphany 

62:11; 63:1-7 (missal) Wed. Holy Week 

63:1-5 Easter canticle (monast. brev.) 

63:19-64:10 Thurs. 4th week of Adv. 

66:5-16 Fri. 4th week of Adv. 

66:12-14 (missal) Oct. 3, St. Teresa of the Child Jesus 


AN EPISCOPAL INSTRUCTION' 


HE course of instructions on the holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
will begin on the first Sunday of October and continue every 
Sunday thereafter for twelve or fourteen months, not excepting the 
Sundays during the summer. Even in the large city parishes with 
a close schedule of Sunday Masses, the regular announcements 
will be sufficiently curtailed to allow for at least a ten to twelve 
minute instruction at each Mass. And in accordance with proper 
participation in the Mass, holy Communion will not be given to 
the faithful even on Sundays until after the priest's Communion. 
This conformity with liturgical procedure will henceforth obtain 
at Mass in all convents and institutions as well as churches of 
this diocese. The instructions on the Mass will also be given 
during the current school year as part of the religion course in 
our Catholic grammar schools and high schools and in the Con- 
fraternity classes for the public school children. Thus the attention 
of all our Catholic people and children, in the home and in the 
church and in the school, will be centered on the holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. 
While the course is in progress, and always thereafter, all are 
urged to assist at holy Mass intelligently and devoutly according 





Issued to the clergy, religious and laity of the diocese of Trenton. N. J., 
September 24, 1946. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


to the mind of the Church and in the manner prescribed by her 
in the liturgy. This assistance at Mass can be realized in only one 
way, namely, by active participation with the human priest and 
with Christ in the holy Sacrifice, in other words, by “‘praying the 
Mass.” 

It is a sad fact that many Catholics go to Mass faithfully Sun- 
day after Sunday (those who often wilfully miss Sunday Mass 
are not practical Catholics), and yet when the Mass is finished 
they have given only their physical presence plus an act of faith 
in the Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist — if they even give 
that a thought. Certainly they have not taken a really active and 
personal part in the sublime offering of Jesus Christ, their Re- 
deemer, on the Altar. 

Now, during the course of instructions this year, and to make 
this active participation in the Mass real and personal and fruitful, 
to render it more easy to everyone to “‘pray the Mass,’’ The Leaflet 
Missal will be handed to you and to every parishioner free on each 
succeeding Sunday throughout the coming year. Be sure you receive 
The Leaflet Missal each Sunday as you enter the church and—still 
more important — be sure to use the Missal, following the Mass 
with the priest. After one year of this intelligent and wholesome 
practice, we shall let you be the judge of its immeasurable value 
and its undreamed-of fruitfulness. By that time you will know 
to your great spiritual satisfaction and comfort what it means to 
‘pray the Mass,"’ to share actively in offering the holy Sacrifice 
with the priest and with Christ. With holy Communion given 
only at the Communion time, with eyes on one’s missal or on the 
action of the Mass, there will be no gaping around, no rattling of 
rosary beads (rosaries will be used at other times but not during 
Mass), distractions will be reduced to a minimum, and your 
neighbor, as well as yourself, will ‘‘pray the Mass’’ well. 

Do your part, then, for your own sake and for your neighbor's 
sake. Help to “‘reestablish all things in Christ.’’ Be in very truth 
“‘members one of another.’’ Take a personally active part in 
offering the Mass, the highest public prayer of the Church, the 
reenactment of Calvary. For by the Mass the Sacrifice of the Cross 
is renewed in every part of the world, and by the priesthood that 
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renewal is perpetuated and safeguarded. Your private prayers and 
devotions, being those of mere man, are weak, faulty, insufficient, 
finite; your ‘‘praying the Mass,”’ being an act united with that of 
the God-man on the Altar of Sacrifice, is strong with the strength 
of God, faultless with the innocence of Calvary’s sacred Victim, 
adequate in praise and atonement, and infinite in value even as the 
offering of a God dying on the Cross. Indeed it is the same offering. 

Save your private devotions for other times, then, for they have 
their place and their value; and the Lord always regards favorably 
the humble prayers of His creatures; but in assisting at Mass, prove 
to yourself and to your neighbor that you realize its infinite value, 
that you are consciously exercising your great privilege of mem- 
bership in the Mystical Body of Christ — our holy Church. 

This is our great objective for the coming twelve or fourteen 
months — our hope, our aspiration. And what could be more 
pleasing to the Heart of Christ, who is at once our Priest and 
Victim in the Mass, who came among us, as He Himself tells us, 
“that you may have life and have it more abundantly.” 

With a prayer that the instructions on the Mass in the parishes 
of this diocese may enable us all to appreciate the treasures of the 
Mass and help us to share in that more abundant supernatural 
life, I remain, with a grateful blessing, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
> WILLIAM A. GRIFFIN, 
Bishop of Trenton 


(In a supplementary instruction for priests and religious, His 
Excellency writes: ‘Nothing should be spared in the use of visual 
aids, projects, cut-outs, to make the Mass course effective in the 
schools. Under the guidance of the teachers, the pupils in their 
respective grades should build up, each his own, ‘My Mass Book’’ 
in such a way that what the pupil puts on paper is the result of 
teacher and class working together and is correct in doctrine and 
liturgy. Thus when ‘“‘My Mass Book”’ is taken home, the whole 
family will have an opportunity to examine its correct contents 
and watch its development. Projects of this kind should be placed 
on display on a Sunday or two at the end of the school year, and 
parishioners invited to inspect the exhibit. Confraternity classes 
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must be included in the entire program. Thus the attention of 
the whole parish will be on the Mass. 

“The Reverend Pastors will inform the Superiors regarding 
the plan for the weekly Friday morning Mass for all grammar 
school children excluding first and second grades and the kinder- 
garten. Absence from this Mass means absence from school. Su- 
periors will consult the Pastors for further instructions on this 
point. This Mass is always to be followed by a fifteen to twenty 
minute instruction, and at this Mass the children will follow the 
priest with their own little missal, the Offeramus. The children 
will recite certain of the Mass prayers aloud and in concert on 
Friday, but individually and silently on Sunday. Anything that 
savors of regimentation must be discouraged. The Secretary of 
Education, the Confraternity Director and the School Supervisors 
will gladly assist in the program for all the children of grammar 
and high school levels. 

“If in any church, convent or institution the practice exists of 
ging Communion before Mass it ts hereby declared abrogated: 
any so-called community custom or privilege to the contrary not- 
withstanding.’ ) 


TEACHING SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
TO LIVE WITH THE CHURCH DURING 
ADVENT" 


THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Holy Mother Church is very festive today with her rose-colored 
vestments, flowers, and music, to remind us that we should be filled 
with sentiments of joy at the approach of our Savior. She seerhs 
less concerned today with the needs of her children, and more 
absorbed with happy anticipation at the coming celebration of the 
mystery of the birth of Christ. She almost shouts, ‘‘Rejoice, the 
Lord is nigh!”’ in the introit. The Church is more encouraging 
now and wants us to forget our own petty troubles in the tre- 
mendous thought of the Redemption. In the epistle, St. Paul tells 
us not to be solicitous about anything now, but through prayer 
and supplication and thanksgiving make our petitions known to 





‘For a general introduction and a treatment of the first two weeks of Advent, 
cf. Vol. XX, No. 1 (Dec. 2, 1945), pp. 33-38. 
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God, ‘‘And the peace of God, which surpasseth all understanding, 
keep your hearts and minds in Christ Jesus, our Lord.’’ God knows 
all the circumstances that surround our lives today. He alone knows 
how to bring all things into His magnificent plan for the good of 
our souls. The Church asks almighty God, in the collect, to be a 
tender Father and to bend down to His children to enlighten the 
darkness of their minds. She reminds Him, in the introit, the 
gradual and the offertory, that it was thus He treated His children 
in the Old Law, and surely He loves no less His young students 
in the Class of 1947! In the gospel we find the Jewish people 
cross-examining John the Baptist to discover whether he is the 
Messias. They pretend to be seeking the truth, and we — in the 
collect — ask almighty God in all sincerity to enlighten our minds 
so that we may understand His mysteries as much as He intends 
us to in this life. 


DISCUSSION: 

1) Are people willing, as a rule, to trust in God’s solicitude for 
them? How about war time? Why the great increase in fortune-telling 
just now? Does God ever “ration” food? 

2) When do we receive the strength that we ask for in today’s 
Mass so that we may bear the trials that may be in store for us this 
day? What about people who “just can’t take it” when our Lord asks 
them to share in the Cross? Should all be expected to have the strength 
to share in Christ’s passion, or are some asked only to revel in the joys 
of His coming in the mystery of the Incarnation? 

3) Make a list of all the reasons you have for rejoicing today. 

4) In the offertory of Sunday’s Mass be sure to have a gift that rep- 
resents your will to be placed on the paten with the bread. Use ““Amen” 
as an aspiration all this week; it is a prayer of complete submission. 
Say it each time you have submitted to someone when you might have 
followed your own will even in so small a matter as obeying a younger 
sister when you would much rather tell her how obnoxious she is! 

5) When we ask almighty God to “enlighten the darkness of our 
minds,” we are asking this for all who are united to us in Christ. Who 
are among those who need this enlightenment, and what can you do 
about it? 

PROJECT: 

Have the students write a playlet in which they depict the angel 
appearing to tell our Lady that she has been chosen to be the Mother 
of the promised Redeemer. We can make this very timely and practical 
by showing that the angel waited for Mary’s “Fiat,” and that in her 
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answer she spoke for the entire human race. Very often in our lives 
Christ waits for our decisions with the most exquisite patience—some- 
times it is a matter of rejecting Him entirely, and at other times a re- 
fusal to increase His life in our souls, through too much attachment to 
His creatures or to our own wills. He is eager to pour out His grace in 
“tumbling rivers,” but we need only to shake our heads, “No, thank 
you!”—and He does not impose His will. In the playlet, follow with 
short scenes in which an angel appears to a student (or a series of stu- 
dents) of high school age and asks them to make decisions of this type 
(give the animated conversation between angel and student) : 

a) To give up the non-Catholic friend to whom he is engaged to 
be married; 

b) To cancel arrangements made to go with “the crowd” to State 
University; 

c) To admit that he or she has been stealing at work, and is obliged 
to make restitution. 

(At a very animated Sodality discussiog# during the past year the 
students were vehement in insisting that it was not dishonest to allow 
friends and relatives to use their discount cards at the stores where they, 
the students, were employed. Everybody did it, so it must be acceptable 
to the management. One department became very practical and wrote 
to the directors of personnel in all the large department stores. Needless 
to say, the detailed explanations of their policy, their courteous interest, 
and the seriousness of their replies, were all that was necessary to climax 
the discussion. Why should these students be bargaining with Christ 
if they have been living His life with the Church through participation 
at the holy Sacrifice for almost twelve years? Is the Mass still a “‘treas- 
ure hidden in a field”? If so, why haven’t we furnished the price of the 
field so they might dig it up and claim the treasure for their own?) 


EMBER DAYs 


As far as we have progressed in the liturgy for Advent we have 
noted in the prayers a progressive increase in the spirit of hopeful 
joy and watchfulness. The Church becomes almost impatient as 
we draw closer to Christmas: ‘““The Lord will come from afar’’ 
(first Vespers, first Sunday). ‘““The Lord will come” (introit, 
second Sunday). ““The Lord is nigh” (introit, third Sunday). 
This gradation is emphasized more and more throughout the 
remaining weeks of the season. Beginning on December 17 we 
begin to read the great O-antiphons in which the Messias is ap- 
pealed to through one of His prerogatives on each day until the 
23rd. The antiphon for the day could now be read along with 
the collect, and be woven into the short meditation for the day. 
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EMBER WEDNESDAY. During this week we notice that our Lady is 
given a prominent place in the liturgy. The gospel recalls Gabriel’s mis- 
sion to inform our Lady that she was about to become the Mother of 
God. To Isaias had been given the honor of making known the Virgin 
Birth seven centuries before, so we find the epistle and communion taken 
from his prophecies. Mary’s joy becomes the pattern for our own senti- 
ments at this period. In some countries a Mass is celebrated very early 
on this day and is called “Golden,” from the white or golden vestments 
worn for the votive Mass (Rorate) said in her honor. Travellers, and 
(very significantly) future mothers, make a point of attending it. 

DISCUSSION: Our Lady’s message to girl seniors of today — the 
mothers of tomorrow —on the sublime privilege of motherhood. 
This offers a splendid opportunity to tell the students about the 
possibility of having a specially decorated baptismal candle for each 
child, and the beautiful custom of lighting it on each succeeding 
feast day and explaining its symbolism. They would be deeply im- 
pressed, too, with the magnificent prayers in the ritual of Mother 
Church for the blessing of the expectant mother in which God’s 
protecting hand at this crucial time is referred to as His “midwifely 
hand” that has created this new life and will bring it safely into 
existence. 

EMBER FRIDAY. Today’s Mass sums up the whole spirit of Advent: 
the Prophet Isaias looking down through the centuries to the Promised 
One (epistle), followed by John the Baptist, precursor of Christ, being 
announced and in the womb of his mother saluting the Redeemer (gos- 
pel), and our Lady, with the precious burden of the unborn Messias, 
traveling the hill country to her cousin, Elizabeth. The introit lauds 
the omnipotence of Christ whose unlimited power will protect us 
against the attacks of the devil. We pray in the collect that the Lord will 
come to those who trust in His goodness and that they may be freed 
from all adversity. A very profitable lesson in humility can be pointed 
out in the gospel in that we have here a subordinate going in haste to 
give aid to an inferior. “Our Lady goes to Elizabeth, and Christ goes to 
John” (Matins). 

DISCUSSION: Give some incidents in school, at home, or at work 
in which you can follow the sublime humility (which is true great- 
ness in leaders) of our Lady and her Son in apparently “stooping” 
when you might have said, “Just who does he (or she) think I am?” 
“I stand among you as one who serves” is a good motto for anyone 
with even a little authority. Why? 

EMBER SATURDAY. This Mass bears the characteristics of the very 
ancient liturgy in its numerous lessons, intermingled with responses and 
prayers, which were the earliest form of the introductory part of the 
Mass. Saturday is the most important of the ember days, because it is on 
this day that the Church ordains priests. In the second collect we find 
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again the holy impatience of the Church in awaiting deliverance from 
the yoke of sin. She awaits with confidence the Lord Jesus, “Who will 
deliver us from our enemies, destroying antichrist with the brightness of 
His coming” (epistle). The gospel again brings before us the image of 
the Baptist who helps us each year to prepare for the coming ef Christ. 


DISCUSSION: Suppose one of your class wishes to become a priest. 
Friends and relatives objected. What arguments would you use in 
answer to each of the possible objections? What duty does each one 
have toward priests? Do you think every Catholic realizes his re- 
sponsibility of praying for priests and for religious vocations? Paint 
a pen picture of the United States — the country of aggressiveness, 
of the self-made man, the self-reliant man who can stand on his 
own two feet — suddenly without a single priest or religious woman. 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Like all the liturgy of Advent, the purpose of the Mass for 
this Sunday is to prepare us for the twofold coming of Christ: 
His coming to redeem us on this Christmas, and His coming to 
judge us at the end of time. The first, His coming on Christmas, 
is alluded to in the introit, gospel, offertory, and communion: 
“Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, and let the clouds rain 
the Just One’ (introit). “‘All flesh shall see the salvation of God’ 
(gospel). ‘‘Hail, Mary, full of grace: . . . blessed is the Fruit of 
thy womb” (offertory). “Behold, a Virgin shall conceive and 
bear a Son; and His name shall be called Emmanuel’ (com- 
munion). In the epistle we find St. Paul warning us of the justice 
of God in His final coming: “Therefore judge not before the 
time, until the Lord come; who both will bring to light the hid- 
den things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of 
hearts.’’ Our Lady is again referred to in this Mass, and St. Greg- 
ory, commenting on the visit of the archangel spoken of in the 
offertory, says: “Gabriel, whose name means Strength of God, is 
sent to Mary, since he comes to announce the Messias whose will 
it is to appear in humiliation and abasement in order to subdue all 
the powers of the air. It was fitting that He should be heralded by 
Gabriel, the ‘strength of God’; He who was to come as the Lord 
of might, the All-powerful and Unconquerable in battle, to crush 
the powers of the air in universal defeat’’ (Sermon 35). On this 
day every parish priest offers the Mass for his people; we pray 
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with him in the collect that the Powerful One will come with 
His great might and deliver all of us by the help of His grace and 
the forgiveness of His mercy. 


DISCUSSION: 

1) Comment on the statement of St. Ambrose: “If you pray for 
yourself alone, you alone pray for yourself; if you pray for all, all pray 
for you.” Which is the spirit of the prayers in the Mass? 

2) We are often accused of giving so much time to temporal prep- 
aration for Christmas that we forget the real significance of the feast. 
How can you still enjoy the shopping and the bustle of pre-Christmas 
activities, and make Christ a part of it all? (Point out the value of hav- 
ing included in the offertory all the activities of the day that has just 
begun. One could hardly be selfish in the yuletide preparation if actual- 
ly we have given all to Christ in the morning’s Mass.) 

3) Reason with a person who says, “Oh, of course I'll go to Mid- 
night Mass, I wouldn’t miss it, but I’m not worthy to receive holy Com- 
munion.” Could anyone say this who really understood the Mass? 

4) Will it make any difference to the entire Church as to how you, 
individually, prepare for this Christmas? 

5) Meditate for a few moments and plan the conversation you 
would have with our Lord at the time after holy Communion on Christ- 
mas if you knew you were to meet Him in His second coming on the 
way home from Mass as the result of a sudden death. 


PROJECT: 

Publish a newspaper, or at least a front page, as if it were the Bethle- 
hem edition coming out on Christmas night: give the sensation story 
of the appearance of an angel to local girl; give the prophecies of the 
Old Testament concerning the Messias with time, place, and circum- 
stances of His coming; the strange story of a group of shepherds who 
say they saw angels; article on “largest crowd ever known to come to 
Bethlehem”—inns inadequate because of poor planning; strange couple 
who had to sleep in a cave and the coincidence of the birth of their 
Child (a good feature story—human interest appeal). 

Print an announcement making known the coming of the Christ Child. 
The art department could ingeniously devise a symbolical illustration, 
and the announcement itself could be done in manuscript lettering, 
copies mimeographed and distributed before students left for holidays. 
It should include an invitation to receive the new-born King as food for 
their souls in the students’ own Bethlehem, “the house of bread,” their 
parish church. 

Varied projects could easily be distributed among the various depart- 
ments of the school, so that throughout Advent preparations could be 
in progress. For instance, the music department could see to it that all 
students learn the Rorate (the Liturgical Press has handy leaflets con- 
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taining both the Latin and English versions). The art classes would take 
care of the announcement just mentioned, and also paint religious Christ- 
mas cards. In the English classes, the students would write the invita- 
tion to our Lady and St. Joseph, prepare the playlet based on the An- 
nunciation, and plan for the Bethlehem news sheet. Secretarial classes 
could mimeograph the announcement and the news sheet. Language 
classes would teach carols in the various languages, and study the Na- 
tivity customs of foreign nations. Students in the home economics class- 
es, finally, would prepare the clothing for a poor child, representing the 
divine Infant. 

The students, in these times, leave school very early in Decem- 


ber, due to the pressure brought to bear by merchants who are 
desperately in need of their services. This makes it imperative 
that they leave us with dispositions conducive to spending a holy 
Christmas. They will be exposed to many more temptations in 
their crowded working environment, and will certainly be distract- 
ed by the materialism so prevalent in the pagan atmosphere in 
which they find themselves. The whirling dervish of self-centered 
activity is a hard test, and, what contemplative could survive it? 
If, however, we have made it possible for them to live their lives 
with Christ, for Christ, and in Him, “‘what can separate them 
from the love of Christ?’”’ If they have so nourished the life of 
Christ within their souls by walking with Him in His sacred 
mysteries throughout the year, they will radiate Him and take His 
Christianity into the marketplace, whether it be the ‘‘Dime Store,” 
Goldblatt’s, or among the “‘swish’’ sophisticates of New York’s 
Fifth Avenue or Chicago’s Gold Coast. 


When they meet their friends on Christmas day with a ““Happy 
Christmas!”’ greeting and are asked by the children of this world, 
“What did you get?’ — the answer in their hearts might well be: 
“T received a foretaste of the heavenly worship. This morning at 
Mass I was offered with Christ to the heavenly Father. When the 
bread and wine were changed, I too was changed and became one 
with Christ and a sharer in His work of redemption. I was born 
again with Him, yes, and I was raised to the heights of Calvary 
with Him. Yesterday I knew that the Lord would come, but today 
I have seen His glory! Yes, thank you, my Christmas is a very 
happy one.” 

SISTER MARY ST. AGNES, S.N.D. DE NAMUR 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — DOM THOMAS MICHELS, O.S.B., is 

the superior of the Maria Laach foundation in this country: 

St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, N. J. — SISTER MARY ROSE, 
O.P., sent us her article from Siena Convent, Drogheda, Co. 
Louth, Eire. — DOM BONIFACE PEDRICK is the prior of Buck- 
fast Abbey in England. — H. A. R. is our candidate for the ideal 
columnist: he keeps abreast of developments in his own and re- 
lated fields, he never fails to stimulate — and he has his copy in 
on time. — REV. GERALD ELLARD, S.J., interests Jesuit theo- 
logical students in the liturgy in his capacity as professor at St. 
Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. His optimistic account of the 
Denver Week is seconded by Father Reinhold’s report in the No- 
vember 8 Commonweal. — SISTER MARY ST. AGNES teaches at 
Notre Dame High School in Chicago. 

* 

Several requests have reached us for Fr. Michonneau’s book on 
the parish, which H.A.R. has been commending enthusiastically in 
his. Tracts. It is issued by the Centre de Pastoral Liturgique, Les 
Editions du Cerf, the Dominican publishing house in Paris. Since 
monetary transactions with French firms, however, are still subject 
to much red tape, readers will be glad to know that Blackfriars 
(St. Giles, Oxford, England) has undertaken the agency of the 
Centre’s publications. Not only Fr. Michonneau’s book, but also 
Fr. Lubac’s, and the excellent new liturgical quarterly, La Maison 
Dieu, are therefore now available to English-speaking Catholics. 

¢ 

Although it has been easier of late years to secure Christmas 
greeting cards appropriate to the Christian significance of the feast, 
it may not be superfluous to voice a few recommendations. The 
St. Luke Shop, recently established by two newly married young 
artists at Collegeville, Minn., offers a choice of seven cards, at 
5 cents each with envelope, 25 for $1.00, 100 for $3.00. (They 
also make beautiful 12 or 15 inch crucifixes, in three ‘‘styles’’: 
Christ the High Priest, the suffering Christ, and the Glorified 
Christ. Painted on wood, $12.00; carved, $20.00.) The St. Leo 
Shop (Ade Bethune), Upton, Mass., has a variety of sixteen 
Christmas cards, which sell at the same price as above; and four- 
teen large size cards at 10 cents each, 25 for $1.75, 50 for $3.00: 
assorted set of 20 cards, $1.00. (We suggest that you write for 
her catalogue: she has greeting and announcement and memorial 
cards of all kinds. Particularly good is the leaflet ‘‘How to Prepare 
the Sick Room for the Priest’s Visit’’ — 100 copies, $1.00 —a 
welcome counteractive to the catch-all sick-call crucifixes so widely 
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sold today.) And, finally, we refer readers to the advertisement of 
the Grail Press in this issue, both for Christmas cards and for an 
inexpensive, useful Christmas gift, the 1947 Mass ordinal. 


+ 


The Downside Review in its October issue aligns itself with 
the growing number of serious periodicals (La Vie Spirituelle, the 
Revue Grégorienne, La Maison Dieu) that have expressed the 
plea that the new psalter not be made compulsory. Dom Aelred 
Watkin, in his article on ‘“The New Psalter,’’ lists a large number 
of mistakes, inconsistencies, and less felicitous translations; but 
the principal point he makes is that the Scripture as used by the 
Church through the centuries has acquired valid new meanings 
and connotations that any merely philological restoration will 
necessarily sacrifice. We heartily agree. The need of a thorough- 
going revision was undoubtedly urgent: few nowadays would 
agree with Pope Gregory VII, that obscurities in the Bible are 
desirable for their own sake, since unintelligible phrases 
strengthen the sense of mystery conducive to a true religious spirit 
(although this same argument seems often enough to be accepted 
without blinking when applied to the liturgy and its texts). But 
a satisfactory revision, especially for purposes of prayer, will re- 
quire not only philologists in the Semitic tongues, but the careful 
collaboration of expert theologians and liturgists. We are happy 
that the ice has been broken: we are deeply grateful that the need 
for an intelligible version has been officially recognized and acted 
upon. If it came to a choice between the traditional Vulgate and 
the new version, we would unhesitatingly vote for the latter. But 
we hope and pray never to be forced to such a choice. The current 
Ephemerides Liturgicae (Vol. LX, Fasc. I-II, p. 216) states that 
the Commission responsible for the new version is working at 
incorporating some of the many changes being suggested from all 
parts of the world, before the new translation will be definitively 
introduced into the liturgical books. There is reason to hope 
therefore, for a satisfactory issue. 

+ 


“IT have in recent weeks had occasion to hear Sunday Mass jn 
different churches, and I have been much struck by the widespread 
development of the liturgical spirit. It seems to me to be almost 
unusual now, at any rate in the South of England, for anything 
but Gregorian music in which the congregation join, though on 
one occasion I heard the proper of the Sunday being sung when 
the Mass was of the feast! The standard may not generally be 
high, but there is certainly no doubt that our little and, too often, 
ugly churches achieve a new dignity in these circumstances. Over 
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twenty years there has been, I should judge, a great and widespread 
change” (Editorial in the London Catholic Herald, October 18). 


¢ 


Several years of intensive study together with nearly two 
decades of practical experience in the training of young women 
for the lay apostolate have gone into the writing of Program of 
Action, Part I, a mimeoprinted volume of 123 pages just issued by 
Grailville, Loveland, Ohio ($2.50 per copy). It seeks first of all 
to create an understanding of the need for thée,lay apostolate, by 
a survey of the position of the Church in the modern world, and 
by an analysis of the effects of secularism upon our institutions 
and upon the individual. This is followed by a clear exposition of 
the nature and scope of the lay apostolate, and advice about how 
to organize an “‘‘apostolic group.’” An appendix carries supplemen- 
tary articles by Mr. Frank O'Malley, Mr. Emerson Hynes, and 
Mr. Carl Bauer, on the needs of our times and the task of youth, 
plus a detailed bibliography. The practical suggestions which form 
part of each section have been carefully chosen to help the young 
women engaged in apostolic work to carry on the Christianization 
of their own environment. The role of the liturgy is given ade- 
quate emphasis. All in all, it is a magnificent statement of prin- 
ciple and plan of action, which substantially enriches the prac- 
ticable literature on the subject. 


* 


The following version of the Alma Redemptoris Mater may be 
found helpful in churches and schools during the coming season: 


O loving Mother of our Savior, 

For ever abiding heaven’s gateway, 
and star of the sea: 

Oh hasten to aid us 

Who oft falling strive to rise again. 

Maiden thou who borest; 

While nature stood in awe, 

Thine own Maker, thine all-holy Lord: 

Virgin ever, after, as before 

Through the mouth of Gabriel 

Heaven spoke its ‘‘Ave’’: 

Have compassion on us sinners. 


¢ 


From a religion test in first year high school: “Introit comes 
from in-trot, meaning the priest enters.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
COMPOSING A “LITURGICAL” SERVICE 


To the Editor: — Every convention surrounds the body of its activities 
with opening and closing ceremonies. At Catholic gatherings, programs 
are opened with the usual Mass in honor of the Holy Ghost for guid- 
ance, and closed with a Mass of thanks and the Te Deum. The annual 
conventions of the Catholic Central Union of America have never ne- 
glected these services. More than that, in recent years, a liturgical dem- 
onstration has always featured their gatherings. Accordingly the New 
Jersey Committee for the 1946 Newark Convention was asked by head- 
quarters to include in the activities a liturgical demonstration, exposition 
or exhibition for the edification of the conventioneers. 

As the program was fortified with three solemn Masses and two pon- 
tifical high Masses, it did not seem feasible to elaborate on the Mass 
schedule. It appeared desirable to emphasize the closing ceremony into 
a demonstration with liturgical content under the caption of “Farewell 
Service.” Specifications were that the service should be solemn enough 
to be impressive, congregational as far as possible, should use convention 
talent and participants, sustain the ethos of the convention, be long 
enough to satisfy, be appropriate for the Church Militant, and express 
a salute of success. 

Fortunately, a letter through the courtesy of Mr. F. P. Kenkel, con- 
taining suggestions from Msgr. M. B. Hellriegel for a dedication to 
Christ the King, and a “Blessing before a Journey” by Altar and Home 
Press, Conception, Mo., provided a nucleus idea. With the assistance of 
Dom Sigmund Toenig, O.S.B., two appropriate hymns in the vernacular 
to be sung by the parish children were added: “Great King of Kings” 
and “Long Live the Pope,” for the opening and closing respectively. As 
this farewell service became pontifical through the kind service of Abbot 
Patrick O’Brien, it was necessary to add processional and recessional 
marches, and sing the vernacular hymns during the vesting. 

From our own observation, from letters we have received and from 
press notices called to our attention, the farewell service was gratifying 
to the program committee, elevating to the delegates, and, we hope, 
pleasing to Christ our Lord. Hence, for the sake of the record and the 
benefit of others in need of similar information, I have forwarded the 
development of what proved to be a successful celebration. 

Several conclusions which force themselves upon me from this pro- 
gram are: 1) Even conventions may be made valuable occasions for 
effecting a better acquaintance with the liturgy. 2) Thoughtful con- 
struction of ceremonies on liturgical models give to the affairs a feeling of 
ease and joy. 3) Liturgical texts, like the Canticle of Zachary, confer 
on such services a unique dignity and dramatic impressiveness. 4) Con- 
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gregational singing and recitation of alternate verses give a sense of per- 
sonal participation and individual achievement. 5) Even complicated 
programs can be successfully performed by the people if they are sup- 
plied with simply printed sequences. 6) Program committees are to 
be encouraged to adapt the liturgical resources of the Church to similar 
projects or experiments whenever public Catholic celebrations occur. 
Newark, N. J. GREGORY SCHRAMM, O.S.B. 


EXTRACTS 


. . I enjoy O.F., in spite of the empty and helpless feeling I get as | 
read accounts, e.g., of “prayed-by-the-people” Mass offered here, there, 
everywhere — except where I am, and realize at the same time that I'll 
probably never be anyplace where I’ll be able to help in making our wor- 
ship actively, and not simply passively and juridically, public. — A Rr- 
Licious PRIEsT. 


. - - Enclosed are nine subscriptions for some ex-G.I.’s whom I have in 
class here. How it came about was rather interesting. During one of my 
Latin classes, I had taken time out to read a good passage from the 
October O.F.; I didn’t want to suggest that they subscribe to it because 
I didn’t want to rush things. After class a group of them came to me 
and asked if they could subscribe. I was overjoyed because it showed the 
interest they had. These G.I.’s are really quite a crowd. Good students, 
hard working and zealous. Many of them had their interest aroused in 
the liturgy while in the service and they ask questions about it and | 
always feel it is time well spent to answer them, even though Latin is 
a little delayed. — SEMINARY PROFESSOR. 


. » » May I make a statement relative to the comment of the clerical cor- 
respondent in your October issue (p. 527)? It is of course most d's- 
tasteful how we go after stipends or service fees. But the worst way out 
of a difficulty is to run away from it. The stipend abuse should be rec- 
tified and not run away from. We priests must teach people the Cath- 
olic symbolism of money, its holy significance at the holy Sacrifice, as 2 
visible sign (a “sacramient”) of their self-oblation. . . . The stipend has 
its proper place. Abolish it and it will arise again as true piety increases. 
It is a part of it. . . .In a very small town of a neighboring state the 
funerals are held at eight in the morning, the family and closer friends 
receiving the Return Gift during the Sacrifice. At the offertory the 
all come, one by one, to the coffin, and place money on it. Why? Why 
not? On the thirtieth day after death at the Requiem Mass they do the 
same, placing their offering on the catafalque. Those of us who are hav- 
ing bad thoughts now of what a good money gathering that is, need a 
little more of the spirit of St. Francis and his Christ-love for things of 
the higher life. Perhaps too in our efforts to teach Catholic symbolism 
of money we could stand a little spiritual self-renewal. — Rev. M. F. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LIVING IN CHRIST. By Sister Jane Marie, O.P. Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 1946. Pp. 341. Cloth, $1.84. 

This is the second volume in a series of religion text-books for high 
schools. The first volume, The Life of Our Lord, dealt with the sacred 
story of the visible life of Christ as lived in Palestine and as recorded 
in the Gospels. This present second volume of the series deals with the 
continuation of that divine life in a mystical or sacramental way in the 
Church, and explains how the Christ-life is lived by the members of 
our Lord’s Mystical Body especially through the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass as celebrated throughout the liturgical year. 

The opening chapters offer a statement of the great mystery of our 
Redemption and of the mystery of the Church in which our Lord con- 
tinues to exercise His redeeming work. Thereafter, the chapters present 
the theme of the holy Sacrifice, first in an analysis of the ordinary of 
the Mass and then, through the major portion of the book, in a treat- 
ment of the proper parts in the successive seasons of the liturgical year 
in which “the mysteries of Christ” become our mysteries as we “live in 
Christ” through year after year. 

This is, so far as the reviewer knows, the first attempt to present in 
a high school text-book a well systematized and sufficiently extended 
treatment of the liturgical year. The theme is a very important one since 
its treatment enables the reader to grasp the fact that “life in Christ” 
is not merely a matter of occasional religious practices but a complete 
and continuous devotion through all the days of the year. 

While intended primarily as a high school text-book this volume will 
serve for many more readers, not to be “read all at once but portion by 
portion according to the seasons and weeks of the year. A word of spe- 
cial commendation should be added here in appreciation of the well 
chosen illustrations, reproductions of late Mediaeval and early Renais- 
sance masterpieces, which are visual adornments worthy of the theme 
which the volume treats. As a school text-book the volume is equipped 
with an adequate apparatus of “guiding questions” and “unit assignments” 
and with a good index. 

W. B. 


THE LIFE AND KINGDOM OF JESUS IN CHRISTIAN SOULS. _ By 
Saint John Eudes. Edited by Revs. Wilfrid E. Myatt, C.J.M. and Pat- 
rick J. Skinner, C.J.M. Introduction by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 
Translated by a Trappist of Our Lady of Gethsemani. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York. 1946. Pp. xxxv-348. Cloth, $3.00. 

THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. By Saint John Eudes. Edited by Revs. 
Wilfrid E. Myatt, C.J.M. and Patrick J. Skinner, C.J.M. Translated by 
Dom Richard Flower. Introduction by Rev. Gerald B. Phelan. P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons, New York. 1946. Pp. xxxii-184. Cloth, $2.00. 

No more glorious tribute can be paid to a saint’s memory than to 


renew his spirit among men. Therefore the spiritual sons of St. John 
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Eudes have best commemorated the tercentenary of their Founder’s death 
by making the life and writings of the Saint available to a wider circle 
of readers. The first edition of his complete works appeared in 1905 in 
twelve octavo volumes. A more convenient edition of selected works in 
nine volumes was published in 1935 under the direction of the leading 
authority on Eudistic research, Father Charles Lebrun, C.J.M. For Eng- 
lish-speaking readers only smaller abridgements were extant. The ter- 
centary edition, Selected Works of Saint John Eudes, will comprise six 
volumes, of which the above are the first. The others are: The Admirable 
onae of Mary, The Priesthood, Meditations, and Letters and Shorter 
Works. 

These books need no further recommendation. When Pope Leo XIII 
declared the heroic virtues of Father Eudes in 1903, he called him “Au- 
thor of the liturgical cult of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary.” 
Pope Pius X in his decree of beatification in 1909 pronounced him “Fa- 
ther and Doctor and Apostle of this sweet devotion.” in the bull of 
canonization Pope Pius XI in 1925 recounts the labors of the Saint 
“that their memory might excite our weak hearts to imitation, that his 


example refresh our anxious minds and move us to charity and devo- 
tion.” B. A. S. 


BETTER MEN FOR BETTER TIMES. By the Commission on American 
Citizenship. The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D.C. 
1943. Pp. 125. Cloth, $1.00. 

GUIDING GROWTH IN CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING. A Curriculum 
for the Elementary School, Vol. II, Intermediate Grades. By Sister Mary 
Joan, O.P., and Sister Mary Nona, O.P. The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press, Washington, D.C. 1944, Pp. 400. Cloth, $4.00. — Vol. III, 


Upper Grades. 1946. Pp. 372. Cloth, $4.00. 

Better Men for Better Times, written for the inspiration, instruction, 
and guidance of Catholic teachers and all interested in the social teach- 
ings of the Church, is a volume of exceptional merit. In language sim- 
ple and positive it clarifies Christian concepts of government, citizen- 
ship, work and economic necessities, human nature, the Mystical Body, 
and education for social living. The principles of Better Men for Better 
Times find full and frequently ingenious expression in the volumes on 
Guiding Growth. Each of these volumes is divided into three parts: the 
practice of Christian social living, stressing the child’s relations to God 
and Church, to fellow men, to nature and self; the direction of the 
school program toward Christian social living, dealing with the objec- 
tives and organization of the school program and with each subject of 
the upper five grades; and supplementary materials and procedures, in- 
cluding sample units of study, study tours and audio-visual aids, as- 
semblies, the library, and extracurricular activities. In addition these vol- 
umes both have valuable bibliographies on educational philosophy, ad- 
ministration, curriculum, guidance, and the subjects taught in the grades. 

A. A. G. 
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